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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes research basec^ on the Effective 
Schools Project, a collaborative project between the University of 
Washington and the Seattle School District* The research was 
undertaken to determine the amount of change that took place in two 
rural high schools over two years and to analyze the factors that 
contributed to those changes based on the responses of the staff in 
each school to a Staff Assessment Questionnaire; interviews with the 
staff, building administrators, and central office administrators; 
and archival information* Results of the questionnaire, are discussed 
in a case study format for each school, interspersed with a series of 
tables showing selected items from the Effective Schools 
Characteristics* The ensuing discussion of these findings in both 
schools focuses on the following factorst the need for specificity in 
determining wh^^t is needed to implement an innovation; the need for 
appropriate strategies, such as inservice training, resource support, 
feedback mechanisms, and participation, to implement the innovation; 
and organizational climate, or staff perceptions of the motivating 
purposes behind oi-ganizational processes* The findings suggest that 
implementing changes in secondary schools is often the result of both 
planned and unplanned activities* References are included, and the 
the staff assessment questionnaire is appended, along with 
reliability es^timates, a breakdown of the results, and assorted 
archival materials from the schools* (TE) 
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IMPLEMENTING CHANGE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
USING EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS RESEARCH 



Perspective 

Beginning with Ron Edmonds, a body of effective school research has 
been developed that clearly identifies a set of characteristics, the 
presence of which is related to and/or results in increases in- academic 
achievement of students (Edmonds, 1979; Andrews, Soder, and Jacoby, 1986). 
The nature of these characteristics is becoming increasingly clear as 
research continues; however, less is understood about the change processes 
involved in their implementation. 

A great deal has been written about change/change-process during the 
last 40 years. A review of that literature reveji:s that the study of 
change has not proceeded systematically and that the studies themselves are 
often of varying quality (Waugh and Punch, 1987). Some researchers view 
planned educational change from the perspective that, when successful, 
change can be divided into three stages: adoption or initiation, implemen- 
tation, iifid incorporation as a permanent feature of the system (Giaquinta, 
1973; Berman and McLaughlin, 1976; Herriott and Gross, 1979). 

A study of the literature from this perspective reveals that while a 
substantial amount of the literature discusses the adoption of change, very 
few studies prior to 1973 focus upon implementation (Pressman and 
Wildavsky, 1973). However, since 1974 much more has been done in the area 
(Berman, 1978; Berman and Mclaughlin, 1976, 1978, 1980; Brown and Mclntyre, 
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1978, Crofton, 1981; Full an and Pomfret, 1977; Kritek, 1976; Rice, 1978; 
Van Meter and Scollay, 1985; William, 1974-75; Zaltman, Florio, and 
Sikorski, 1977). In a review of the research on the implementation of 
curriculum and instruction. Full an and Pomfret (1977) determined that 
within that body of literature virtually all of the research that has been 
done focuses upon elementary or preschool populations. They conclude that' 
any generalizations about secondary schools must be tentative "because 
there are reasons to believe that there are important differences at the 
secondary levl." This is echoed by Herriott and Firestone (1984). 

Several models of change exist. Paul (1977) suggests that there are 
four: the problem solving model (Bennis, Benne, & Chin, 1969; Lippitt, 
Watson, and Westley, 1958; Watson, 1967); the social-interaction model 
(Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971); the research-development-diffusion model 
(Clark and Guba, 1965); and the linkage model (Havelock, 1969, 1973). 

As a beginning point in a study of change it is useful to consider a 
statement about schools in The Structure of School Improvsment (Joyce, 
Hersh, and McKibbin, 1983). 

. . . schools seek stability as a seemingly necessary condition of 
survival. Yet this condition of equilibrium is also the root 
cause of the school's inability to improve, for as society changes 
and/or pedagogical knowledge increases, schools need to assimilate 
and accommodate to new realities. 

There is a growing body of research about the variables that affect 
the success or failure of implementation. Based upon research in this 
area, Fullan and Pomfret (1977) identified four broad factors that affect 
the implementation of change. They are listed below: 
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0 Characteristics of the Imovation 
0 Strategies 

0 Characteristics of the Adopting Unit 

0 Characteristics of Macro Sociopolitical Units 

( 

The research described herejyas undertaken to determine (1) the amount 
of change that took place ln_,two high schools, and (2) to analyze the 
factors that contributed to those changes. 

To assess the amount of change and the factors that contributed to that 
change, the following data sources were used: (1) the responses of the 
staff in each school to a questionnaire based upon the effective schools 
characteristics over a two-year time period; (2) interviews with the staff, 
building administrators, and central office administrators; and (3) archival 
information. 

Based upon the statistical analyses of effective schools character- 
istics on the Staff Assessment Questionnaire (SAQ) it can be assumed that 
survey responses of people on the staff are an accurate reflection of their 
perceptions of what was taking place in their school. Interviews with 
central office administrators, building administrators, and the staff, 
coupled with an analysis of archival information, provide data that allow 
for an accurate diagnosis of the factors that contributed to those changes. 

The survey data is based upon research conducted by the University of 
Washington School Self-Assessment Service that was initiated in 1985. The 
questionnaire utilized by the Self-Assessment Service was developed through 
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the Effective Schools P^ojec'c, a collaborative project between the Univer- 
sity of Washington and the Seattle School District. The reliability and 
validity of the instruments have been described elsewhere in detail (see 
Andrews and Soder, 19858, 1985b; Andrews, Houston, and Soder, 1985; Soder 
and Andrews, 1984, 1985). 

Data Sources 

The study reported here began in 1986 with two high schools (9-12) in 
two separate, small -to-jnediuiTi-size rural districts in different regions of 
the state. The schools range i'n si/s from 460 to 890 students. The 
smaller school, with a certif Icateil- staff of 37, has a 20 percent Native 
American population and 30 percent of the students qualify for either a 
free or reduced-price lunch. The larger school, with a certificated 
staff of 45, has few minority students and about 15 percent of the students 
qualify for a free or reduced-price lunch. 

Effective Schools Characteristics 

To determine the degree of change in these schools over time, variables 
were constructed based upon the degree to which the staff perceived its 
school to be effective as measured on effective schools characteristics. 
The Staff Assessment Questionnaire (see Appendix A) was developed collabor- 
atively by practicing teachers and administrators in the Seattle School 
District and the University of Washington research team as part of the 
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Effective Schools Project. The Staff Assessment Questionnaire consists of 
94 Likert-type items measuring nine school factors (strong leadership, 
staff dedication, staff expectations of students, identification of learn- 
ing, difficulties, multicultural education, sex equity, curriculum continu- 
ity^ learning climate, and frequency of monitoring of student progress). 

Items for the instrument were determined using measures of internal 
consistency with several different populations. The reliability of the 
S. iff Assessmant Questionnaire was estimated with a sample of 65 schools 
ov;-'r a one-year period of time. Reliability quotients ranged from a high 
of .757- to a low of .213. See Appendix B for test-retest quotients for 
each factor. Validity of the instrument was estimated using two-year gain 
scores in reading and math achievement with a sample of 31 schools (see 
Andrews and Soder, 1987). 

Change Factors 

The data sources used to identify the factors that contributed to the 
successful implementation of change in each school were personal interviews 
conducted with central office administrators, building administrators, and 
selected staff members in both schools. Each building principal identified 
a set of staff members that he felt would be knowledgeable about the 
changes that took place in the school during the time period under study. 
Each of those staff members were, in turn, asked for the names of other 
staff members, and when a name came up more than three times that person 
was also contacted and interviewed. 
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In addition, archival records were collected and used to reconstruct 
specific events and activities that took place in each school, and to 
corroborate the information collected during the interviews. 

Method 

The Staff Assessment Questionnaire was. administered by a trained 
University of Washington School Self -Assessment Service representative in 
each school. The data were gathered at a staff meeting. All responses 
were recorded on mark sense forms with no subject identification, thus 
assuring the anonymity of all respondents. All data were returned to the 
School Self -Assessment Service at the university to be scored, and school 
mean scores for each characteristic were calculated. The questionnaire was 
administered in 1986 and 1987. One hundred percent of the staff in each 
school returned the survey in both years. The data collected from inter- 
views and archival records from the two schools were used to recreate a 
picture of the factors that contributed to the growth and development of 
change at each school. Historically, ethnographic research has focused on 
recording aspects of a single phenomenon, whether it be a small group of 
humans or the operation of some social process. Recently, studies of 
organizational innovation have become more common over a number of sites 
(Cassell, 1978; Herriott and Gross, 1979; Rist, 1981; Wax, 1979). The 
purpose of educational ethnography is to provide rich, descriptive data 
about the contexts, activities, and beliefs of participants in educational 
settings. Such data represent educational processes as they take place. 
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By the use of tn angulation (many types of data collection) it is possible 

to cross-check the accuracy of the data gathered (Glaser and Strauss, 

1967). The use of ethonographic research techniques provides a valuable 
tool in determining the efficacy of the changes that were made. 

Hypotheses 

The hypotheses tested in this study are: (1) that change takes place 
as a consequence of planned and unplanned activities and events, (2) the 
factors that contribute to change can be identified through the use of the 
effective schools characteristics. 



Results 

In order to assess the changes over time, data gathered from the 
administration of the Staff Assessment Questionnaire were analyzed for each 
of the Effective Schools characteristics. Presented in Table 1 are the 
results of the analysis of these data. 
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Table 1 

Analysis of Change from 1986 to 1987 
on the Effective Schools Characteristics 



School A School B 



Effective School 

Characteristic SEm 1986 1987 Diff. 1986 1987 pjff. 

Strong 3.06 46.9 57.0 10.1* 64.41 68.4 3 99* 

Leadership 

Dedicated 1.12 40.2 42.6 2.4* 47.84 49.92 2 08* 
Staff 

"igh ^ . 2.67 34.0 35.6 1.6 36.3 36.85 .55 

Expectations 

Frequent 2.03 19.0 20.8 1.8 22.05 23.45 1.4 
Monitoring 

1.44 13.4 13.0 - .4 13.96 15.4 1.44* 

Identification 

Positive 4.31 57.4 68.2 10.8* 75.24 80.08 4.84* 

Learning 

Climate 

Curriculum 1.73 16.1 16.8 .7 16.75 J7.5 .75 
Continuity 

Multicultural 2.13 23.9 25.1 1.2 26.64 30.69 4.05* 
Education 

Sex Equity 1.17 13,9 14.4 .5 14.36 16.08 1.72* 

* Signifies a difference between 1986 and 1987 that exceeds what could 
normally be attributed to error. See Table B-1 in Appendix 8 for statisti- 
cal analyses of reliability estimates. 
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The differences observed in Table 1 in relation to each of the two 
schools are discussed in the sections that follow in conjunction with brief 
demographic destriptons of each school, interview information, and archival 
records. 

School A 

School A is a four-year high school with approximately 45 staff members 
and three administrators. The student population is approximately 890 
students. The school was originally built in the 1930s and has undergone 
remodeling several times during the intervening years to accommodate the 
growing population. The student population is predominantly white and they 
come from middle- to lower-middle-class families. The primary industry is 
agriculture; however, the community of approximately 7,000 also serves as a 
bedroom to a nearby town of approximately 30,000. The economy includes a 
certain percentage of logging- and timber-related industry. Approximately 
15 percent of the students qualify for the free or reduced-price lunch 
program. 

The current principal came to the school during the early 1980's as an 
assistant principal, and he assumed the principal ship upon the retirement 
of one who had been at the school for many years. When the present princi- 
pal became the new principal he was, in his words, faced with a school 
where the question was not, "Would anybody throw up at the dance on Friday 
night? Rather it was. How many would throw up?" The behavior of students 
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was at best unruly, and on occasion bordered on destructive. The school 
had a reputation as a "tough" school. Profanity and rowdy behavior in the 
halls was conmon, and there were documented cases of students being 
severely injured due to the lack of control in the school. Educationally, 
little was happening. The student drop-out rate was high and appeared to 
be acceptable. 

Initially, the principal worked very hard to reestablish order in the 
school, and his perception is that he was si-.ccessf ul . During the 1985-86 
school year, however, he lost control of the school. He was working 14 
hour days and accomplishing little. He believed that this was partially 
due to some poor personnel choices he made which he failed to deal with 
appropriately. In addition, as things became worse he isolated himself 
from the faculty and communication broke down within the school. Inter- 
views with the staff and the central office confirm the image presented by 
the principal of a school that was largely disfunctional . The staff was 
frustrated, the administration was ineffective and the students were out of 
control. During spring 1986, when the SAQ was adminis*-ered, the results 
reflected the problems and frustrations that were perceived. 

As can be seen in Table 1, School A made increases on th(j character- 
istics of Strong Leadership (10.1), Staff Dedication (2.4), and Positive 
Learning Climate (10.8) that exceed what could be accounted for by chance. 
The other chari>:teri sties recorded changes that were positive in nature, 
but •'•vt to c degree that exceeded the SEm. The one exception to this was 
• -racterisliic of Early Identification of students with learning 
-;.'hich declined sliqhtly. 
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Analysis of the results of each item in 1986 in School A indicate 
substantial dissatisfaction with the principal (see Appendix C). In 
particular, the results on the Strong Leadership Characteristic suggest 
that the staff had substantial concerns about the principal (1) as a 
visible presence, and (2) as a communicator (see Table 2). The results in 
1987 contrast strongly with the 1986 results and demonstrate a significant 
improvement in staff perceptions of the principal as instructional leader. 
Particularly noteworthy is the perception of the principal's improvement in 
getting out into classrooms and making observations (item 66) and his 
accessibility regarding matters related to instruction (item 52). 
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Table 2 

Selected Items from Strong Leadership Characteristic 

School A 



Item 



1986 1927 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
SA/A SA/A Difference 



52. 
66. 
76. 
81. 



Principal as a Visible Presenc e 

25 



8. 



22. 



49. 



62. 



84. 



85. 



My principal is accessible to discuss 
matters dealing with instruction. 



My principal makes frequent 11 
classroom observations. 

My principal is an active 9 
participant in staff development. 

My principal is a "visible 14 
presence" in our building to 
both staff and students. 

Principal as Communicator 

My principal leads formal 27 
discussions concerning instruc- 
tion and student achievement. 

My principal provides frequent feedback 9 
regarding my classroom performance 

My principal communicates clearly to 46 
me regarding instructional matters. 

Discussions with my principal result 20 
in improved instructional practice 

My principal uses clearly communicated 41 
criteria 'or judging my performance. 



57 
51 
33 
"3 



My principal provides a clear vision 
of what our school is all about. 
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42 

50 
52 
45 
67 
39 



+32 
+40 
+24 
+29 



+15 

+41 
+ 6 
+25 
+26 
+25 



x4 
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On those items related to the effectiveness of the principal as a com- 
municator, the differences are even more impressive., The smallest increase 
(6%) is noted on item 49, which asks whether the principal communicates 
clearly regarding instructional matters. The largest (^1%) occurs on item 
22 which asks about the degree to which the principal provides feedback 
about classroom performance. Across all of the items related to the 
principal's communication with the staff, the average percentage of 
increase is 25.1 percent. This is noteworthy because it addresses one of 
the major areas of concern identified by the principal and the staff alike. 
The lack of communication was cited by both as one of the greatest areas of 
concern during the 1985-86 school year. It appears that this became one of 
the greatest areas of growth during 1986-87. 

A second characteristic indicating a high level of staff concern is 
Positive Learning Climate (see Table 3). Many of the items on this 
characteristic portray concern about discipline and student behavior. A 
comparison of the 1986 and 1987 results on these items indicates the degree 
that staff concerns were alleviated. 
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Table 3 

Selected Items from Positive Learning Climate Characteristic 

1986 1987 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Lten] SA/A SA/A Difference 

3. Students cut a lot of classes, 84 32 -52 

13, Vandalism is a problem in my 86 44 -42 

school • 

36, Drugs and alcohol are problems 94 78 -16 

in this school • 

38* My principal is an effective 11 38 +27 

disciplinarian. 

41. Discipline is fair and related 18 66 +48 

to violations of agreed-upon 
rules. 

43* Stealing is a problem in this 59 46 -13 

school . 

56. Student behavior is generally 27 53 +26 

positive at my school. 

72. Students in my school abide 20 55 +35 

by school rules. 

74* My school building is neat, 11 47 +36 

bright, clean, and comfortable. 

78. Staff and students do not view 36 55 +19 

security as an issue in my school. 

91* The physical condition of my 5 54 +49 

school is generally pleasant and 
well-kept. 

92. Problems in this school are 27 51 +24 

recognized and worked on. 
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A review ^of the responses to items 3, 13, 36, 38, 41, 43, 56, 72, and 
78 shows improvements that range from 13 percent for item 43 to 52 percent 
on item 3. The average percentage of increase on these items was 30.8 
percent. The areas that showed the least amount of improvement were 
stealing (43) and drug and alcohol abuse (36). The items related to 
attendance (3), fairness of the rules (41), and vandalism (13) showed the 
greatest improvement. 

Within the characteristics of Positive Learning Climate there are two 
items (see 74 and 91) that suggest the staff had strong concerns about the 
degree to which they perceived the high school as a "neat, bright, clean, 
and comfortable place to work." Once again, a comparison of the data for 
1986 and 1987 indicates that perceptions of the staff changed significantly 
during the year, which is interesting since they did not get a new facility. 

The results for item 92 are indicative of the staff's general percep- 
tions of the changes took place in School A from 1986 to 1987. The item 
reads, "Problems in this school are recognized and worked on." In 1986, 27 
percent of the staff marked "agree" and no one marked "strongly agree." By 
1987, 51 percent of the staff marked "agree" and 5 percent marked "strongly 
agree"--a 24 percent change, suggesting that the staff felt positive about 
what was happening in the school. 

The decision to administer the SAQ in the high school was part of a 
district-wide effort to collect information in all of the schools in the 
district, and it was essentially a central office decision that involved 
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little discussion with building administrators and none at all with the 
staffs in the schools. 

Once the questionnaire had been administered and the data returned to 
the school, the principal did not utilize the services of an outside 
consultant to assist with the analysis and interpretation of the data. It 
was up to the building principal to determine vf and how the data were to 
be utilized. 

The principal in School A was, in his own words, "devastated," by the 
results. The superintendent, who was completing his first year in the 
district, met with the principal and, while expressing support, informed 
him that in order to survive in the district he needed to address the 
problems that existed. 

Near the end of the 1985-86 school year, the principal met with each 
teacher individually to solicit input from them regarding what needed to be 
done in order to reestablish the school as a productive place for teaching 
and learning. Subsequent to this, the entire faculty met and identified a 
set of expectations for teachers and administrators in a variety of areas 
such as discipline and the development and enforcement of policies and 
procedures (Appendix D). 

Another opportunity for the principal to regain control of the school 
presented itself when vacancies occurred in both assistant principal 
positions. For one position the principal hired an individual who had 
experience in discipline; for the other positon he hired someone who was 
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inexperienced but demonstrated good ability. Thus, as the principal closed 
out the 1985-86 school year, he had initiated some changes that began to 
.address the concerns that had been identified by the staff. Additional 
opportunities presented themselves when the district provided funds to 
allow each school to address ongoing concerns in their schools or focus 
upon new concerns generated from the data. The principal organized a 
summer retreat which brought the schools' administrators and department 
heads (the Instructional Council [IC]) together to discuss the concerns 
facing the school and to spend time analyzing the data that had been 
collected. Except for the principal, no one at the retreat had seen the 
results of the SAQ. After the results had been presented, the IC was given 
responsibility for prioritizing specific concerns and developing appro- 
priate strategies (Appendix D). A final area in which the school was able 
to take action was through the utilization of district goals as an 
additional vehicle for addressing concerns that existed in the building 
(Appendix D). 



School B 

The circumstances at School B were substantially different from those 
described above. The school had an enrollment of approximately 460 
students (9-12) and a staff that numbered 37 plus two administrators. The 
school was of relatively recent construction and appeared to be both 
attractive and functional. The comn^unity of approximately 4,000 people was 
the largest town in a sparsely populated county. The economy centered upon 
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logging, agriculture (orchards), and cattle ranching, and was not particu- 
larly stable. The county had a high unemployment rate. While the orchard 
Industry was economically stable, it also requires the seasonal use of 
migrant workers, resulting in a small but significant transient population 
of Hispanics. In addition to the Hispanic population, the town borders on 
an Indian Reservation. As a result, the community has a 20 percent Native 
American population which is reflected in the school. 

The circumstances that led to the use of the SAQ in School B were 
distinctly different from those discussed for School A. The state had just 
issued regulations requiring each public school to conduct a self-study by 
1991 and develop a school improvement plan. After studying several options 
the district administrative team decided to utilize the University of 
Washington School Self-Assessment Service. Thus, while the decision to 
administer the SAQ was made by the district, it was a decision that 
involved building administrators. The district directed each school to 
establish building teams composed of staff, students, parents, and members 
of the community, and organized a 2i-day workshop for these teams. They 
contracted with the University of Washington to bring in consultants to 
provide training in the analysis and interpretation of the data and to 
provide training in group process. 

Based upon staff responses to the SAQ in 1986 and 1987 (see Table 1), 
School B recorded increases on six of the nine effective schools character- 
istics that exceeded what would have occurred by chance. The amount of 
change was not as dramatic on any single characteristic as that recorded by 
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School A; however, the changes that did take place did so across a much 
broader spectrum. In School B it should also be noted that even on the 
three characteristics where changes could be attributed to chance, the 
changes were positive. 

Analyses of individual items on the SAQ data for School B do not 
portray the same degree of staff frustration as was evidenced in School A. 
The largest area of concern in 1986 appeared to be on items related to the 
principal's visibility throughout, the school (see Table 4). A comparision 
of the results in 1986 and 1987 demonstrates growth across all items. 

With the exception of item 71, improvement can be observed on all items 
for the Strong Leadership characteristic. On this item an 8 percent 
decrease was recorded. 
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Table 4 

Selected Items from Strong Leadership Characteristic 

School B 



Item 



1985 
Percentage 
SA/A 



1987 
Percentage 
SA/A 



Difference 



Principal as a Visible Presence 



,52. My principal is accessible to 57 
discuss matters dealing with 
instruction. 

66. My principal makes frequent 24 
classroom observations. 

76. My principal is an active 75 
participant in staff 
development. 

81. My principal is a "visible 54 
presence" in our building to 
both staff and students. 



68 

31 
87 

62 



+11 

+ 7 
+12 

+ 8 



Selected Individual Items from Strong Leadership Characteristic 



17. Te?.chers in my school turn to 54 
the principal with instructional 
concerns or problems. 

68. My principal is knowledgeable 67 
about instructional resources. 

71. My principal's evaluation of my 73 
performance helps me improve my 
teaching. 



76 

86 
65 



+22 

+19 
- 8 



85. My principal provides a clear 52 76 +24 

vision of what our school is all 
about. 
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Three items recorded substantial increases between 1986 and 1987. The 
first item (17) suggests that between the 1985-86 and the 1986-87 school 
years, the principal worked very hard to make himself available to teachers 
who had instructional concerns or problems. The increase of 22 prcent 
demonstrates that he made a substantial improvement in how the staff per- 
ceived him in this role. Item 68 is also related to instruction, but 
focuses upon the degree to which the principal was viewed as knowledgeable 
about instructional resources. This score increased 19 percent between the 
two years. Finally, the results for 1985-86 and for 1986-87 on item 85 
showed that there was an 24 percent increase in the number of faculty 
members who indicated that the principal provided a clear vision of what 
the school was about. This suggests that the principal was doing a much 
better job of communicating with the staff and providing a focus for their 
efforts. 

The results on one effective schools characteristic did cause substan- 
tial concern among the staff and administration at School B: The mixed 
results on the characteristic of high expectations indicated that the staff 
did not appear to believe that students could be successful (see Table 5). 
The concerns about high expectations resulted from the fact that during 
1984-85 the school had begun focusing upon student self-esteem as an area 
of concern because students did not perform very well in school. As part 
of their efforts they had invested substantial energy into promoting self- 
esteem, believing that if students felt good about themselves they would 
perform better. The results on high expectations suggested that perhaps a 
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Table 5 

Items from High Expactatic-ns Characteristic 
School B 



Item 



1986 
% SA/A 



2. Most students in my school will 49 
perform at about the national average 
in academic achievement. 

11. Many of ipy students will probably 24 
school before high school graduation. 

12. Most students in my school are 64 
capable of mastering grade level 
academic objectives. 

24. Teachers in my school generally 62 
believe most students are able to 
master the basic reading/math skills. 

26. I expect that most students in my 19 
school will perform above national 
average in academic achievement. 

32. Nearly all of my students will be at or 29 
above grade level by the end of this year. 

42. Teachers in other schools would rate 64 
my school's level of academic 
achievement as good. 

57. Most of my students will show at 62 
least one year's growth in academic 
achievement this year. 

64v The academic ability of students in 60 
my school compares favorably with 
students in other schools. 

65. I expect most students in my school 24 
will perform below the national average 
in academic achievement. 

67. Most of the students in my school will 94 
ultimately graduate from high school. 



1987 
% SA/A 

48 

46 
76 

68 

33 

35 
65 

45 

65 

22 

76 



% 

Difference 



-22 

+12 

+ 6 

+14 

+ 6 
+ 1 

-17 

+ 5 

- 2 

-18 
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substantial part of the problem lay in the staff's perceptions of students 
as learners, rather than students' perceptions of themselves. 

A third concern, not related to the data, developed during the 2i-day 
workshop-the group's inability to function effectively as they attempted 
to deal with the results. It became clear that the staff was not used to 
making decisions. It appeared that the desire to reach consensus paralyzed 
the group's ability to discuss concerns openly. During the retreat, the 
high school team was unable to reach a consensus on anything significant. 
As the retreat ended and the committee went back to its district and began 
to prepare for working with the rest of the staff, it was unclear how much 
change could actually take place, considering the difficulty that appeared 
to exist with change/change process activities. 

During the fall of 1986, the results of the SAQ were shared with the 
staff at an all -faculty meeting. Following this, the staff at School B 
engaged in a process that eventually resulted in the identification of a 
set of concerns. These became the basis for developing a vision statement, 
goals, and strategies (see Appendix F). 

One interesting feature of the activities in School B was that students 
were allowed to take a significant role in dealing with the concerns that 
were identified. For example, with the assistance of the principal and 
other members of the staff, the Associated Student Body (ASB) officers 
developed a vision statement of their own (Appendix F). Additional 
examples of student involvement concerned student self-esteem. A student 

o cr 
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support group was created to assist Native American students with drug and 
alcohol abuse and classroom performance 'Appendix F). A unique activity 
was the decision by the football team to pledge non-use of alcohol or other 
drugs, and to voluntarily allow drug testing. 

As a result of the discussions that took place, the staff developed a 
comprehensive set of strategies to deal with the goal "To improve the 

self-esteem of students at High School and develop a positive learning 

environment" (Appendix F). At a summer staff retreat after the 1986-87 
school year, staff members evaluated their success in implementing the 
strateqies they had developed. 

Discussions with the staff and administration of School B revealed some 
frustration about focusing an inordinate amount of attention upon Native 
American students. One comment that was expressed when it became apparent 
that self-esteem was going to continue to be an area of emphasis was, "Oh 
no! Not more Indian Assemblies!" It should be noted that this comment was 
not expressed out of any dislike for Native American students. Rather, it 
appears to have been generated by a genuine dismay that their efforts at 
improving the self-esteem of students during the 1984-85 school year had 
been unsuccessful. 
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Discussion 

The factors identified by Fullan and Pomfret (1977) provide a useful 
framework for considering the results of this study. They suggest that, 
first of all, the characteristics of the innovation are an important 
criterion for success. For an innovation to be successful, there is a 
need for great specificity in terms of what must take place in order to 
implement that innovation. To state it another way, the school improvement 
plan needs to indicate what, who, when, and how. The less ambiguity the 
better. With reference to School A, this was certainly done when the staff 
and administrators identified the expectations and policies in the areas of 
discipline and how the principals and staff would communicate with each 
other. It was the perception of the principal prior to the administration 
of the SAQ that major concerns existed. The SAQ did nothing to lessen that 
perception and, in fact, provided specific information that allowed the 
principal to focus on his and the school's efforts very precisely. Con- 
sidering the nature of the concerns and the degree to which they were 
resolved (based upon the amount of change in staff perceptions on the SAQ 
from 1986 to 1987), the school was quite successful in identifying what 
needed to be done. 

The principal and school team at School B were, at the outset, less 
frustrated than those in School A, but became more so as they analyzed the 
results and attempted to develop a plan. The principal and the staff both 
indicated that while no one viewed the school as being faced with major 
problems, it was not progressing. Their perception of the lack of success 
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was unsettling to them, and it was compounded by individuals* inability to 
function together effectively to resolve the problem. 

The second factor that Full an and Pomfret identify is the need to 
utilize appropriate strategies to implement an innovation. Specifically, 
this could include: (1) inservice training, (2) resource support, (3) 
feedback mechanisms, and (4) participation. 

In both schools there was a need for more inservice than was initially 
provided. It did not appear that the staff and administration in either 
school had a clear understanding of change/change process activities. 
There was no traditor. of working together to arrive at collaborative 
solutions to real problems and little recognit of the need to provide 
such training. 

The staff of School B received more resource support because the 
central office--more concerned about the deficit in this area—sponsored 
the 2i-day retreat, and brought in outside consultants to work with the 
teams from each school. The inservice support was really needed because 
the staff and administration found it difficult to ever reach consensus. 
The principal of School B was concerned about being viewed as arbitrary or 
making decisions without allowing everyone on the staff ample opportunity 
for input. Because consensus decision making was used for arriving at all 
decisions, it was viewed by some faculty members as a vehicle for 
obstructing the decision-making process rather than facilitating it. 

An example provided by one of the staff members was that every year 
they would devote an entire s aff meeting deciding whether students should 
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be allowed to chew gum in school. Taking valuable staff time for "issues" 
such as this had created a belief that (1) staff meetings were useless, and 
(2) consensus was even more so. 

One result from the inservice was that the staff's time was used to 
ciiscuss substantive issues such as the need for consistent expectations for 
student achievement throughout the school, rather than whether students 
should be allowed to chew gum. Consensus is still the vehicle for decision 
making, but staff meetings are issue-oriented and not used for items such 
as gum chewing. 

School A did not receive this level of support. This was unfortunate 
in view of the nature of the concerns that existed in that school. This 
was not a deliberate omission by the central office; rather, it was left 
to the principal to determine what was needed and then do it. 

Adequate released time is a valuable component when trying to develop 
and implement new innovations. In view of the need for released time to 
enable the respective schools teams to plan, both districts did a reason- 
able job of providing appropriate resources. In School A the level of 
support was extended even further when the central office gave $5000 to the 
high school Associated Student Body to paint and make repairs at the run- 
down school if they would match it, which they did. Many parent volunteers 
contributed significantly to the projects that were identified, which 
proved to be a very positive activity. Their results can be noted in items 
74 and 91 (Table 3). 
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The third component involves whether feedback mechanisms are in place 
in the school to help, monitor implementation of the innovation(s). In 
School A it is safe to say that these mechanisms did not exist during 
1985-86. The principal had isolated himself from the staff and communi- 
cation had broken down. To his credit, the links began being reestablished 
when he had private meetings with staff members and when he initiated the 
planning period meetings with teachers to discuss specific changes. These 
links were strengthened through effective use of the IC and holding regular 
staff meetings during the 1986-87 school year, which provided opportunities 
to discuss problems and concerns. One interesting note is that the 
principal and several of the staff members who were interviewed indicated 
that the tone of the staff meetings became very businesslike, which was 
different from how past meetings had been conducted. The principal 
indicated that more was accomplished at the meeti-ngs than before, but that 
the tone was less personal. He also indicated that the staff was less 
likely to discuss personal matters with him. 

At a personal level. School B did not have the feedback problems of 
School A. However, School B needed to address the fact that there was 
little, if any, effective decision making occurring in the school. Staff 
interviews indicated that the principal was genuinely liked by the staff. 
Staff members recognized and valued his dedication to the school, as 
evidenced by his 12- to 15-hour days; however, they also felt that he made 
few decisions to avoid being viewed as arbitrary. 

One of the major changes in School B, which was confirmed through 
interviews with the staff, was that during the 1986-87 school year tha 
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principal began to empower department heads with decision-making respons- 
ibilities. He also created three areas (vocational, math-science, and 
humanities) to provide discussion opportunities so that when the staff did 
come together it could engage in a brief, succinct discussion of the 
alternatives that had been generated, and then vote. Fullan and Pomfret 
report that the lack of feedback mechanisms is a critical weaknesses of 
schools which seriously affects the ability of the school to successfully 
implement innovations. In both schools there was significant improvement 
in this area. In School A the structure that was created was very formal 
in nature, which perhaps reflected the communication breakdown during the 
previous year. In School B the structure was less formal, which reflected 
the more positive nature of relationships in the school. 

The third factor affecting the implementation of innovation concerns 
characteristics within the organization itself, such as wheti. • the process 
is driven by "opportunism" or "problem solving." After analyzing the data 
for each school and reviewing all of the interview data and archival 
information, it appears that the staff's perceptions of its schools changed 
because the principal took advantage of opportunities that came up. How- 
ever, it also appears that as the staff and administration in each school 
observed changes begin to take place in positive kinds of ways, they sought 
to develop their schools' ability to engage in change activities from a 
"problem solving" mode. Evidence of this is provided by School A's 
decision to reassess each year. They viewed the data as an evaluation 
tool that provided a means of assessing success. It is also in evidence 
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based upon their desire to survey parents and the staff, and their desire 
to target specific areas of concern such as academic achievement, reduction 
of the number of dropouts, and attention to the curriculum. School B 
displays similar evidence through the development of a long-range plan 
covering five years which focuses upon self-esteem, academics, high-expec- 
tations, and curriculum. 

The characteristics of the macro sociopolitical units affect the 
successful implementation of change. One component is the degree to which 
the school is pressured to initiate change or volunteers to enter into 
those activities. A second factor involves the kinds of incentives pro- 
vided to the staff that offset the lack of time, energy, and/or motivation 
that exist in a normal setting. 

In both School A and School B there was pressure to initiate activities 
because of regulations passed by the State Board of Education that required 
each school to complete a school improvement plan by 1991. However, since 
both schools were grandfathered because they had recently completed a 
self-study, the impetus from "state regulation," was minimal. Both schools 
felt pressure to participate because of central office interest in 
establishing a consistent data base across the district, and this may have 
been the most significant evidence of pressure outside the district to 
initiate change activities. 

Because of the problems in School A, there was pressure from the 
central office upon the principal to take action. It is interesting to try 
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to ascertain which came first— the principal's decision to initiate change 
activities or central office pressure upon him to initiate them. The 
principal perceived that he initiated the changes on his own. The 
superintendent had a somewhat different view, and the staff in School A 
perceived that the principal had to take some action because staff members 
were extremely displeased with the situation and the school was "a mess." 

The organizational climates of the two schools in this study displayed 
very different characteristics that contributed to their ability to imple- 
ment change. During the 1985-86 school year, the attitude of the staff in 
School A could be characterized as having developed a "siege mentality." 
The school had historically operated in a very paternalistic manner, and 
during 1985-86 the principal was perceived as having "let them (the staff) 
down" by failing to take care of discipline and attendance concerns. As 
the situation grew worse the staff withdrew its support from the principal 
and he, in turn, withdrew from them. Considering the climate of distrust 
and frustration that developed, it is noteworthy that the principal was 
successful in reestablishing a measure of credibility during the 1986-87 
school year, as evidenced by the change in the Strong Leadership scores 
from 1986 to 1987. Berman and McLaughlin (1976) suggest that high teacher 
morale, active support of the principal, and general support by the super- 
intendent increase the chances of teacher change and perceived success. 
During the 1986-87 school year. School A made improvements that elicited 
support from two of the three components to a degree that produced the 
changes that were recorded. The principal began pushing for changes that 
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he ftrlt were needed based upon comments from the staff, and the 
superintendent supported the principal. Staff support has been slow in 
developing. However, while the staff may be cautious in its support of the 
changes that are being implemented, it is not resisting them because they 
are making it easier for the staff to do its job. 

The organizational clim.te in School B is and continues to be much more 
positive than in School A. The staff has always perceived the principal in 
positive terms. The significant changes are those that have taken place 
within the school as the staff has been empowered by the principal to 
assume more responsibility in decision making. The staff has always valued 
the efforts the principal has made to practice consensual decision making, 
but it has willingly embraced the recent changes that expedite the 
decision-making process on minor issues, while continuing the use of 
consensus to address major concerns. 

A fruitful area for discussion regarding School A is to identify what 
was done to provide incentives to encourage the staff to participate in the 
change activities that were needed. The role of the district in providing 
resources to the building is easily identifiable. Funding for the IC to 
meet during the summer is one area in which central office support was very 
valuable. The IC members also received a stipend during the year for their 
time spent meeting together. Additionally, the district built line items 
into the budget to support activities that were identified by the IC and/or 
the staff as part of the school's goals for the year. 
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The principal and staff at School B did not have significant central 
office pressure to change. This does not mean that there were no 
concerns— rather that the superintendent believed (1) that the principal 
and staff would be able to develop a plan of improvement that was appro= 
priate, and (2) that, the principal could make the changes needed to involve 
the staff in decision making in a meaningful way. 

In the area of incentives. School B's district has historically been 
very supportive of (1) opportunities for staff development, and (2) finan- 
cial remuneration for work done beyond the negotiated agreement. In 
addition, the changes in School B were successful, in large part, because 
the time frame for change did not become a critical component. It took 
half of the 1986-87 school year to develop a mission statement. The length 
of time utilized for this activity could be criticized; however, it was 
completed successfully and the staff supported it. It is also significant 
that students were involved in the process and developed their own vision 
statement (see Appendix F). 

Joyce, Hersh, & McKibbin (1983), discuss the need to create a group of 
"Responsible Parties" who "are responsible for establishing a climate 
conducive to change, for assessing the strengths and weaknesses of the 
school, and for effectively bringing about improvements." 

In both of the schools studied, significant movement has been made in 
developing such a cadre of committed individuals. Discussion with the 
administrators of both schools indicated that they recognized the need for 
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change and began efforts to develop a process for the adoption, implementa- 
tion, and institutionalization of change in their schools. In each school 
an Increasing number of teachers also recognize the need and are developing 
a growing commitment to participate in the process. In School A that 
number is still relatively small and is composed primarily of the IC, which 
is understandable since it is primarily the IC that has been empowered at 
this point. In School B not only are most of the staff members beginning 
to feel empowered, but students have also been successfully brought into 
the process. Noticeably absent at present is significant involvement by 
parents in either school. 

Implications 

The findings from this study suggest that implemen+'ng changes in 
secondary schools is often the result of both planned and unplanned 
activities. In School A when the principal was asked to analyze his role 
in these changes, he responded by saying that they were to a great degree 
the result of unplanned opportunities and he could only take credit for 
seizing the moment. Considering the paralysis that existed in that school, 
it was probably an honest response. However, as changes were successfully 
implemented it created an expectation for change that contributed to the 
development of planned change. 

During discussions with '.he principal of School B, he indicated that 
the success his staff has experienced, coupled with the actual increases in 
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the mean scores on t.'.e effective schools characteristics, has created an 
enthusiasm for planning and implementing future changes. The efficacy of 
the staff has increased significantly. Discussions with the staff reflect 
the principal's perception. 

The effective schools characteristics provide a valuable source of 
Information to educators interested in implementing change in secondary 
schools. Their utilization can provide information that can be used when 
addressing all four of the factors identified by Fullan and Pomfret: 

0 the characteristics of the innovation, 
0 the strategies, 

0 the characteristics of the adopting unit, 

0 the characteristics of the macro-sociopolitical unit. 

Second, school districts, state education agencies, state legislatures, 
and the federal government need to become more clear in their understanding 
of the conditions that lead to the adoption of change and the conditions 
that result in the implementation of change. If these agencies are truly 
interested in producing lasting change the resources, timelines, and 
organizational structures that promote successful implementation need to be 
considered more carefully. 

(211)8B 
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What is your status? 
O 

Certificated 



^8CAMTIIOMFORMNO.T-I0114S.UW 



o 

Non-certificated 



3aiTC064 5 Un 



SCHOOL (Please do not write outside this box.) 



iTHESTAFFASSESSMENTQUESTIONNAIRE 



This instrument is designed to provide you the opportunity to express your 
opinions about your work and various ideas you may have about your school. 
There are no right or wrong responses, so please do not hesitate to respond 
rrankly. 

You will notice there is no place for your name on this questionnaire. Please DO 
NOT record your name anywhere on this form. All responses will be strictly con- 
fidential and results will be reported by groups only. 

PLEASE ENTER YOUR STATUS AND SCHOOL AT THE TOP OF THIS PAGE AND 
PAGE 3. 



Read each of the statements on the following pages carefully. Then indicate 
whether you STRONGLY AGREE, AGREE, are UNDECIDED, DISAGREE, or 
STRONGLY DISAGREE with each statement by filling in the appropriate bubble 
on the answer sheet. PLEASE DO NOT OMIT ANY ITEMS. 

Mark your answers in pencil only. Make dark marks and completely fill 

the circle. 

Mark only ONE answer for each item. If you need to change an answer, erase 

the first mark completely, then mark 
your new choice. 



This instrument has been developed collaboratively by 
the Seattle School District and the University of Wash- 
ington through the Effective Schools Project. 
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STRONGLY DISAGREE- 

DISAGREE 

UNDECIDED- 

AGREE 



STRONGLY AGREE 



!• District-adopted textbooks guide my 
planning of instruction. 

2. Our school provides its students with 
a strong multiethnic-multicultural 
education. 
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ooooo 



3. I teach basically the same content 00000 

that is taueht in other classes at the ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
same grade or same course in my 
school. 



OOOOO 

ooooo 

ooooo 

ooooo 
ooooo 



4. Staff members of our school are sen- 
sitive to the needs and concems of 
both sexes. 

5* Staff at our school have the same 
expectations of academic achieve- 
ment for both female and male 
students. 

6. Oiterion-referenced tests are used 
to assess basic skills throughout the 
school. 

7. The cumculum of our school is multi- 
ethnic and multicultural. 

8. Student assessment information (such 
as criterion-referenced tests, skill 
checklists, etc) is used regularly to 
give specific student feedback and 
plan appropriate instaiction. 



9. My school has effective programs 
for students who are in need of 
remediation. 

10. Our school's staff examines instruc- 
tional materials for ethnic and racial 
bias. 

11. Assemblies and special activities at 
our school reflect the ethnic and cul- 
tural diversity in the community. 

12. The principal uses test results to 
recommend changes in the instruc- 
tional program. 

13. My school has effective procedures OOOOO 
for identifyinjg students with special ^^^^^ 
learning needs. 

14. The teaching styles in our school are OOOOO 
sensitive to the needs and concems ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

O of both sexes. 



OOOOO 



ooooo 



ooooo 



ooooo 



STRONGLY DISAGREE 
DISAGREE 
UNDECIDED 
AGREE -i 



STRONGLY AGRES 



IS. 



Multiple assessment methods are Q 
used to assess student progress in 
basic skills (e.g., criterion-referenced 
tests, work samples, mastery check- 
hsts, etc). 
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16. Teachers in my school frequently OOOOO 
assess the progress of students in '-'^^^'^ 
basic skills. 

17. The principal in my school is aware OOOOO 
of student progress in relation to ^^"^^^ 
instaictional objectives. 

18- What I teach in my class contributes OOOOO 
to the content of the grade or ^^^^^ 
course that follows it 

19. Our school's cum'culum helps students OOOOO 
view ideas from diverse ethnic per- ^^^^^ 
spectives and points of view. 

20. Staff members of our school are OOOOO 
sensitive to ethnic and cultural ^^^"^^ 
differences. 

21. My school is responsive to students OOOOO 
with special learning needs. 

22. Staff review and analyze test results OOOOO 
to plan instructional program ^^^^^ 
changes. 

23. Students with specialleaming needs OOOOO 
in my class are not receiving the '^'^'^'^^ 
instructional program they need. 

24. The teaching styles in our school are OOOOO 
sensitive to the ethnic and cultural ^^^^^ 
diversity of our students. 

25. District curriculum documents guide 
my planning of instruction. 

26. The atmosphere of our school is 
responsive to cultural, t^hnic and 
language differences. 

27. Procedures used to motivate students 
are fair to both sexes. 

28. What I teach in my class builds upon 
the content of the grade or course 
that precedes it. 

29. Bulletin boards and other displays in 
our school reflect ethnic and cultural 
pluralism. 



OOOOO 

ooooo 

ooooo 
ooooo 

ooooo 



What is your status? 




SCHOOL (Please do not write outside this box \ 


0 


0 


Certificated 


Non-certificated 





STRONGLY DISAGREE- 

OlSAGREE ^ — 

UNDECIDED- 

AGREE 



STRONGLY AGREE- 



SO. People in my school are willing to Q( 
listen to the ideas and feelings of 
others, even when they disagree. 



00 



31* Most students in my school will OOOOO 
perform at about the national "^^^^^^ 
average in academic achievement. 



32* Students cut a lot of classes. 



OOOOO 



33. No challenge is too tough for our OOOOO 
staff. 

34. My principal leads formal discussions Q Q Q Q n 
concerning instruction and student ^^v^v^ 
achievement. 

35. Many of my students will probably OOOOO 
leave school before high school ^^^^^ 
graduation. 

36. Most students in my school are OOOOO 
capable of mastering gradeHevel ^^^^^ 
academic objectives. 

37. Vandalisrn is a problem in my school. OOOOO 

38. People in our building seek out training OOOOO 
experiences that increase their ability ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
to educate students. 

39. Teachers in my school turn to the OOOOO 
principal with instructional concerns ^^^^^ 
or problems. 

40. Teachers know and treat students as 00000 
individuals. 

41. I would transfer to another school if QOOOO 

42. My principal provides frequent feed- OOOOO 
back regarding my classroom ^^^^^ 
performance. 

43. Teachers in my school generally OOOOO 
believe most students are able to ^^^^^ 
master the basic reading/math skills. 

44. I expect that most students in my OOOOO 
school will perform above the ^^^^^ 

w^w^9^-riational average in academic 
tiML achievement. 



STRONGLY DISAGREE* 

DISAGREE 

UNDECIDED ~ — 
AGREE ' 



STRONGLY AGREE- 



45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 

49. 

50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 

54. 
55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 
59. 
60. 

45 



Our staff holds itself to the highest OOOOO 
professional standards. UUUUU 



My principal assists faculty in inter- OOOOO 

preting test results. w w w w w 

We are committed to working OOOOO 

together as a faculty. ^ UUUUU 

Nearly all of my students will be at OOOOO 

or above grade level by the end of ^^^^^ 
this year. 

Doig and alcohol abuse are problems OOOOO 

in this school. w w w 

My principal is an effective OOOOO 

disciplinarian. w w w w w 

People in our building work hard to OOOOO 

maintain good relations with parents. ^^^^ 

Discipline is fair and related to vio- OOOOO 

lations of agreed-upon ailes. v^v^v^v^v-/ 

Teachers in other schools would rate OOOOO 

my school's level of academic ^^^^^^ 
achievement as good. 

Stealing is a problem in this school. OOOOO 

My principal is an important instnjc- OOOOO 

tional resource in our school. w w w 

A positive feeling permeates this OOOOO 

school. wwwv^v^ 

I am satisfied with the variety of OOOOO 

extracurricular activities at this ^^"^^^ 
school. 

My principal promotes staff develop- OOOOO 
ment activities for faculty. 

My principal communicates clearly OOOOO 

to me regarding instructional "^"^^^^ 
n.atters. 

Teachers and staff members take a OOOOO 

real interest in their students' future. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



STRONGLY DISAGREE- 

DISAGREE 

UNDECIDED 

AGREE 



STRONGLY AGREE 



61.t Staff in our building have a great 
deal of tnjst 



Coo 



62. My principal is accessible to discuss OOOOO 
matters dealing with instruction. 

63; My principal encourages the use of OOOOO 
different instructional strategies. 

64. I enjoy working at this school . OOOOO 

6 5. Student behavior is generally positive OOOOO 
at my school. 

66. Most of my students will show at OOOOO 
least one year's growth in academic 
achievement this year. 

67. My principal mobilizes support to OOOOO 
help achieve academic goals. 

68. Discussions with my principal result OOOOO 
iri improved instructional practice. 

69. If a person in the building runs into OOOOO 
trouble, someone helps him or her 
out. 

70. The academic ability of students in OOOOO 
my school compares favorably with 
students in other schools. 



71. I expect most students in my school 
will perform below the national 
average in academic achievement. 

72. My principal makes frequent class- 
room observations. 

73. Most of the students in my school 
will ultimately graduate from high 
school. 

74. My principal is knowledgeable about 
instructional resources. 

75. Students can count on staff 
members to listen to their side of 
the story and be fair. 

76. The district can count on us to give 
our best. 

77. My principal's evaluation of my per- 
formance helps me improve my 
teaching. 



OOOOO 

OOOOO 
OOOOO 
OOOOO 
OOOOO 

OOOOO 
OOOOO 



STRONGLY DISAGREE- 
DISAGREE 
UNDECIDED - 
AGREE- 
STRONGLY AGREE 




78. Students in my school abide by 
school rules. 



79. My principal is a strong instructional OOOOO 
leader. 

80. My school building is neat, bright, OOOOO 
clean and comfortable. 

8 1. Staff in our school are proud of what OOOOO 
they do. v^v^www 

82. My principal is an active participant OOOOO 
in staff development. 

83. We are ready to learn to do our OOOOO 
jobs in a new wav if it will meet the 

needs of students. 

84. Staff and students do not view OOOOO 
security as an issue in my school. 

85. Staff in this school really care about OOOOO 
how much students learn. 

86. This school makes students enthu- OOOOO 
siastic about learning. w w w w 

87. My principal is a "visible presence" in OOOOO 
our building to both staff and 

students. 

88. Whatever it takes, people in our OOOOO 
building solve problems. 

39. I feel there are procedures open to OOOOO 
me to go to a higher authority if a 
decision has been made that seems 
unfair. 
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90. My principal uses clearly communi- 
cated criteria for judging my 
performance. 

91. My principal provides a clear vision 
of what our school is all about. 

92. The physical condition of my school 
is generally pleasant and well-kept. 

93. Problems in this school are recog- 
nized and worked on. 

94. People in this building are willing to 
help out wherever they are needed. 



OOOOO 

OOOOO 
OOOOO 
OOOOO 
OOOOO 
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Table B-1 

Test-Retest Reliability Estimates, Means, and Standard Deviations 
of Teacher Responses to the School Staff Questionnaire 



Characteristic 



Alpha SEm Sd 



Sig. 



Strong Leadership 
Dedicated Staff 



.73 



4.86 



.74 2.13 



9.13 



4.62 



.001 



.047 



High Expectations 



.65 



2.02 



5.86 



.001 



Frequent Monitoring 
of Student Progress 

Early Identification of 
Student Learning Problems 

Positive Learning 
Climate 

Curriculum Continuity 



.91 



.70 



.83 



.88 



1.22 



1.72 



3.82 



1.61 



3.62 



3.36 



7.96 



3.82 



.001 



.001 



.001 



.001 



Multicultural 
Education 



.84 



1.58 4.06 



.001 



Sex Equity 



.79 



1.06 2.86 



.001 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



AVERAGE SCORE FOR STRONG LEADERSHIP (19 Questions)^ 

1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 44 5Q 

Average , 

2.47 3.00 

STRONG LEADERSHIP QUESTIONS 

8. My principal leads formal discus«;7on<? 

and student achievement. concerning instruction 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 44 

Percentage who: 



50 



Strongly Agree 0 

Agree 27 

Undecided 9 

Di-iagree 39 



6 
36 
20 



strongly Disacjree 25 13 

ILltt^^ '° ^--"-^P-^ instructional 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 44 
Percentage who: 



50 



Strongly Agree 2 4 

28 



Ac'ree ■ n 

Undecided 5 

Disagree 45 

Strongly Disagree 35 



18 
30 
20 



50 



staff Assessment Questionnaire 



STRONG LEADERSHIP QUESTIONS (Continued) 

48. My principal promotes staff development activities for 
faculty. 





1 QRfi 


iyo/ 


Number of Respondents 


44 


50 


Percentage who: 






Strongly Agree 


14 


8 


Agree 


32 


44 


Undecided 


20 


18 


Disagree 


23 


12 


Strongly Disagree 


11 


18 


My principal comr^unicates clearly 
instructional matters. 


to me 


regarding 




1986 


1987 


Number of Respondents 


44 


50 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 


5 


8 


Agree 


20 


36 


Undecided 


14 


14 


Disagree 


36 


26 


Strongly Disagree 


25 


16 



52- My principal is accessible to discuss matters dealina with 
instruction • 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 44 49 

Percentage who: 



strongly Agree 


5 


14 


Agree 


20 


43 


Undecided 


20 


8 


Disagree 


30 


22 


Strongly Disagree 


25 


12 



staff Assessment Questionnaire 



STRpNG_;LEApERSHIP QUESTIONS (Continued) 

66. Wy principal makes frequent classroom observations. 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 44 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 0 

Agree 11 

Undecided 5 

Disagree 41 

Strongly Disagree 43 



49 



10 
41 
8 
20 
20 



68. My principal is knowledgeable about instructional resources 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 44 49 

Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 5 



12 



Agree 23 39 

Undecided 39 2.8 



Disagree 20 
Strongly Disagree 14 



24 

6 



my teaching! evaluation of my performance helps me improve 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 44 



Percentage who: 



trongly Agree 5 



49 



8 



Agree 23 43 



Undecided 25 



12 



Disagree 20 24 

Strongly Disagree 27 12 



staff Assessment Questionnaire 



STRONG LEADERSHIP QUESTIONS (Continued) 

84. My principal uses clearly communicated criteria for judging my 
performance . ^ :j :j j 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 44 



49 



Percentage V7ho: 



Strongly Agree g 12 

Agree 32 55 

Undecided 20 12 

Disagree 18 8 

Strongly Disagree 20 12 



85, My principal provides a clear visiop. of what our school is all 
about. 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 44 
Percentage who: 



48 



strongly Agree 


5 


6 


Agree 


9 


33 


Undecided 


32 


21 


Disagree 


34 


21 


Strongly Disagree 


20 


19 



00 
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DEDICATED STAPP QUESTIONS (Continued) 

27. our staff holds itself to the highest professional standards. 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 44 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 5 



50 



8 



Agree 11 33 

Undecided 25 22 

Disagree 48 26 

Strongly Disagree 11 6 

30. We are committed to working together as a faculty. 

« 1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 44 

Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 0 2 

Agree I6 22 

Undecided 7 28 

Disagree 45 30 

Strongly Disagree 32 18 

"^^^ wiih'paiintf ^"•^■^'^■^"^r ^ork hard to maintain good relations 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 44 
Percentage who: 



50 



Strongly Agree 


11 


6 


Agree 


52 


70 


Undecided 


30 


16 


Disagree 


5 


6 


Strongly Disagree 




2 



staff Assessment Questionnaire 



DEDICATED STAPP QUESTIONS (Continued) 

75. Staff in our school are prcud of what they do. 

1986 1937 

Number of Respondents 44 49 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 5 2 

Agree 45 61 

Undecided 27 14 

Disagree 14 20 

Strongly Disagree^ 9 2 

77 c We are ready to learn to do our jobs in a new way if it will 
meet the needs of students. 

1986 ^ 1987 

Number of Respondents 44 49 

Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 11 16 

Agree 57 55 

Undecided 18 14 

Disagree 9 10 

Strongly Disagree 5 4 

79. Staff in this school really care about how much students 
learn. 

1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 44 49 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 14 16 

Agree 70 67 

Undecided 9 10 

Disagree 5 4 

Strongly Disagree 2 2 



staff Assessment Questionna 



ire 



AVERAGE SCORE FOR HIGH EXPECTATIONS (11 Questions) 



»T 1- 1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 

Average ^ 

^ 3.09 3.24 

HIGH EXPECTATIONS QUESTIONS 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



1986 1987 
44 50 



Strongly Agree 2 6 

Agree 43 43 

Undecided 7 20 

Disagree 41 



Agree 43 
acided 7 

— sagree 41 
Strongly Disagree 7 4 

?SLf ^ ^°^-^^y ie-e scboox before M^h 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



1986 1987 



44 50 



Strongly Agree 9 . 3 

Agree 30 22 

Undecided 9 10 

Disagree 39 46 

Strongly Disaaree 14 14 
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HIGH EXPECTATIONS QUESTIONS (Continued) 

T/'/n/ii tLsVelT""'' "'^^ - 9r.,e level 



42 



1986 19S7 
Number of Respondents - 44 

Percentage who: 



50 



Strongly Agree 2 

Agree 25 

Undecided 25 

Disagree 39 

Strongly Disagree 9 



2 
34 
22 
30 
12 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 44 
Percentage who: 



50 



Strongly Agree 0 

Agree 30 

Undecided 30 

Disagree 30 

Strongly Disagree n 



2 
36 
24 
26 
12 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 44 
Percentage who: 



49 



Strongly Agree 0 

Agree 57 

Undecided 23 

Disagree is 

Strongly Disagree 2 



8 
63 
18 
6 
4 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



AVERAGE SCORE POR FREQUENT MONITORING (7 Questions) 



* 



1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 44 gg 



Average. 
FREQUENT MONITORING QUESTIONS 



2.71 2.97 



1986 1987 
50 



Number of Respondents 43 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 5 2 

20 
36 
30 
12 



Agree 12 

Undecided 40 

Disagree 28 

Strongly Disagree is 



specif. 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 44 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 0 

Agree 27 

Undecided 30 

Disagree 34 

Strongly Disagree 9 



49 



4 

43 
20 
22 
10 
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FREQUENT MONITORING QUESTIONS (Continued) 

1986 1987 

Number cf Respondents 44 

Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 0 q 

Agree 23 40 

Undecided 30 24 



Disagree 27 
Strongly Disagree 20 



18 
12 



P^^^faS'Sll^crSf ^^'^'^ ^-""^ t° Pia« instructional 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



1986 1987 
44 48 



Strongly Agree 2 2 

Agree 20 19 

Undecided is 29 

44 
6 



Disagree 45 
Strongly Disagree 3.4 
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■EARLY IDENTIFICATION QUESTIONS (Continued) 

fLd?°°' responsive to students ^ith special learning 

Number of Respondents ^ 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree 
Strongly Disagree 

rtcilvtVil^ special learning nee^s in my class are not 
receivi.ig the instructional program they need. 



44 


49 


11 


8 


57 


59 


16 


16 


11 


12 


5 


4 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



1986 1987 
43 49 



Strongly Agree 5 

Agree 33 

Undecided 15 

Disagree 37 

Strongly Disagree 9 



8 
22 

16 12 
47 
10 
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POSITIVE LEARNING CLIMATE QUESTIONS (Continued) 
13. Vandalism is a problem in my school. 



19. 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



1986 1987 
44 50 



Strongly Agree 41 

Agree 45 

Undecided 7 

Disagree 5 

Strongly Disagree 2 



12 
32 
16 
36 
4 



Teachers knov and treat students as individuals, 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 44 

Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree is 

Agree 6 6 

Undecided 11 
Disagree 5 
Strongly Disagree 0 

21. I would transfer to another school if i could_ 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 44 



50 



16 
66 
10 
6 
2 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 27 

Agree ig 

Undecided le 

Disagree 32 



50 



20 
20 
18 



Strongly Disagree 9 
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POSITIVE LEARNING CLIMATE QUESTIONS (Continued) 
43. Stealing is a problem in this school. 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree 
Strongly Disagree 



1986 
44 



16 
43 
20 
20 
0 



1987 
50 



10 

36 
20 
32 
2 



45. A positive feeling permeates this school. 



46. 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree 
Strongly Disagree 



1986 
44 



0 
5 
2 
57 
36 



1987 
50 



2 
16 
18 
38 
26 



ft'?hff iSS:?.""" °^ e.tr.c.rricuiar activities 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage v.'ho: 

Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Undecided 
Disjagree 
Strongly Disagree 



44 



16 
55 

7 
16 

7 



50 



14 
54 
16 
12 
4 
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POSITIVE LEARNING CLIMATE QUESTIONS (Continued) 

.T u ^ M86 1987 

Number of Respondents 44 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 7 

Agree 68 

Undecided I6 

Disagree 5 

Strongly Disagree 5 



49 



6 

65 
12 
12 
4 



72. Students in ;ny school ajbide by school rules. 

1986 1987 
> Number of Respondents 44 

- Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 2 2 

Agree is 53 

Undecided 9 2.2 

Disagree 61 29 

Strongly Disagree 9 4 



49 



74. My school building is neat, bright, clean and comfortable, 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 44 

Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree 
Strongly Disagree 



0 


4 


11 


43 


7 


16 


48 


18 


34 


18 
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POSITIVE LEARNING CLIMATE QUESTIONS (Continued) 

^eflS^pi!"' °' --^ool is generally pleasant ana 



xy V. ^ 1986 1987 

Number of Respondents - 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree o 

Agree 5 49 

Undecided 5 9 

Disagree 57 

Strongly Disagree 34 



47 



4 



19 
19 



92. Problems in this school are recognized and worked on 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 44 



Percentage who: 



Strongly 7.gree 0 

Agree 27 

Undecided 2 0 

Disagree 39 

Strongly Disagree 14 



47 



6 
45 
17 
17 
15 
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CURRICULUM CONTINUITY QUESTIONS (Continued) 

1986 1987 



90. 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



44 50 



Strongly Agree 32 

Agree 57 

Undecided 7 

Disagree 2 

Strongly Disagree 2 



30 
60 
2 
6 
2 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 42 
Percentage who: 



47 



Strongly Agree 2 4 

' 40 



Agree 14 

Undecided 24 

Disagree 45 

Strongly Disagree 14 



4 
36 
15 



What I teach in my class builds upon the ron^or,^- «^ ^r. 

or course that precedes it. content of the grade 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 43 
Percentage who: 



46 



Strongly Agree 14 

Agree go 

Undecided 7 

Disagree 14 

Strongly Disagree 5 



13 
67 
9 
4 
7 
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MULTICULTURAL QUESTIONS (Continued) 

T^nlfTni'ktlt^^^^^^^ instructional materials for 



Number of Respondents ^ ^ 

50 

Percentage" who: 

Strongly Agree 5 
Agree 34 



47. 



26 
30 

Strongly Disagree 



Undecided 30 
Disagree 20 



12 



25. Assemblies and special activities at om>. u 

ethnic and cultural di.ersltf l^the Tol^^Jllf, 

Number of Respondents ^ 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree 
Strongly Disagree 



0 


6 


34 


36 


18 


20 


30 


22 


18 


16 



Our school's curriculum helps students i-,-^„ 
diverse ethnic perspectives^ ^r./%lfti o/viit"^' 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



1986 1987 
44 49 



2 
29 

36 35 



Strongly Agree q 

Agree 15 

Undecided 35 

Disagree 34 

Strongly Disagree 24 10 
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MULTICULTURAL QUESTIONS (Continued) 



Nu-nber of Respondents ^ ^ 

Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 
Agree 



0 



2 



Undecided . 42 "'■^ 
Disagree 33 

Strongly Disagree H ^2 

^•^ 20 



-0 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: 
FROM: 

DATE: September 10, 1%^ 

RE: 1986-87 ScKool Goals 



CouncIf'dSjiJg'^Srs'^eJIgle '^^Z^' Instructional 

1. In'Prove average daily attendance to 95% (1985-86: 92%). 

2. Increase academic learninq time i t ^ « u i 

a. Reduce admini strati veVlrupttons ^^ ^''^ 

b. Increase teacher awareness 

c. Reduce the number of student tardies 

• ?S^?hrSJa??S?e'S5SJ^ conferences, etc.) 

^M?':^\s^L?c^:-s^^^^^^^ 

t'o SrS??„c1jfSn/?'p!«"'^'"*°^^ 'ntroduce the teaching staff 
L^t^areas""^"* '''' '^'^ -"-ed and implemented in specific 

s?;;a*;Sg?es'1.X™^S''f|sl"y:a'?.''^^^'"^ c,i.»te projects/ 

a^'XInS"'"""" c~-"^ -'"9 the following methods: 

b. Parent's Newsletter 

c. Use the ideas found in the co^nunicatiors notebook (see and 

S^s'let'flr'!""* ""^ ' ""'•"^ contribution to the Parent's 
e. The^staff will n«ke^an_ effort to get a school related article submitted 

eS^frf^r^tJ SKpS^^^^^^^^ encourage the 
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Instructional Council Meeting Minrtes c ^ u « 

^ ^ '"n(.xes September 8, 1986 

faculty nieeting"on Septembergrigse!'"''' Presentation to the 

leactr^'l llT^''^'' ^^^^ - ^ notebook to be placed in each 

3. Discussed following up on school goals 

- ip^ J •J-^^^'^l^/^-^^l^ attendance 
Invitations for open house 

- Overhead at each meeting " 

- Goal(s) of the month idea to bo shared at faculty meetings 

4. District I. C. Reps 



5. First Day Evaluation 

l^t^^"^^^ be released first 

- Make periods the sam4 length 

- Very good Principal's speech 

6.. Put attendance clips. on doors 

7. Unexcused tardies should not be sent to office 

8. Need updated class lists 

9. -Next Meeting 9/19/86 - 6:45 a.m. District Office 
Agenda: 
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T .... Page 2 

entire"fa^X°a^s\^\^VS^^^ SecJJttn'^ council, the 

These expectations were written ?n ?! °^ teachers and administrator^ 
during their preparaWon peHods laJt^'n'-'' ^ -"^t with leache?s 

input, each prepSratioh penJd Lonfitfr'"^* the teachers had ' 

report designed to share their K?.^- * >*epresentative who presented a 
expectations were listed as {he^fn^Jf '°"'^t.« faculty meeting "hose 
elimination, we developed1he'?onS2[i^ exp1c?I??o"ns.'''°"^' ' P'^"" °^ 
ADMINISTRATORS ARE EXPECTED TO: 

f ^^•o^a^i?o^i?^j,^,^^^^^^^^^^^^^ J-s according to the "Consequences 

taken within 48 hours. "'^^ ^^^^^^e notification of the actfSn 

2. Visit classrooms five (5) hours a week. 

3. Communicate a positive ^tfi+..H« 4. 
co-ents. note?. Ind procedure!.*"™'"'' 3"""9 compli^enUry 

ofl^tZlt^''" t-^--^ Who do not fo„o„ schoo, .„,es. poHcles. 
Allow sufficient tia,e to c^plete required tasks. 

'"V* '"^'^^ the fo„owing standing co„ittees- 

b. Discipline 

c. Grading, cc;rment sheets fin=i t-^.*. u ^ , 

d. Positive staff and student Jp^nJ - J- ^t^^- 

e. Student/Teaching Schedules ^^"^"^tion 

h^^h^ l^^o^r"''^' infonned Of district and state policies which affect the 

8. schedule preparation period meetings once a month during the school vea 
TEACHERS ARE EXPECTED TO: 

1. Enforce the student cndp > ^ 

Within the classrSi,?""' '^'-^^^^ mmr discipline pr„blen« 

■ ""«<'enc?s°1n*d\\^?J?t?„tios?^ivT?I{;^ P°"cy. protecting 

^ mfre^-cMsT^SSoS:"^""'-'^ 1" the learning process for the 

complete assigned tasks 1„ a ti.e,y and efficient ™nner 

to the princlpa, through the standing co-ittees 



5. 
6. 



3. 

4. 
5. 
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7. Attend the .professional orowth art-fu-.-^-;— 

--Hot. in^«irss^cirM„^%i^^^^^^^^ 

fonoSfnr^aJs?'''""'"' ^"l""'"' our goals and expectations in the 
^^rjj - -o^-tJn%%l ^li^sT^^j:^^^^ 

" Wen^tlifn^f'*^^" ^^'^ ^^Pectations each .onth at faculty and 

In'rLjlc?a??S;^?" 'iriTui:, VuI^'H "T'"^ " our goals 

give presentations to ?he lacJltrdesionrd'tr''-" ^"".f'^inistrato?; « n 
teachers: can use to implement certain aSal^ ^J'"^ "j"? suggestions the 
classrooms. >-t;rcain goals and expectations in their 

minl^IlljiSgs!' expectations win be a subject for each of our depart- 

InstrIc^^o^1itu^"?i^^c^l^•ul^ ifr " members of the 

high on the list of r?ort«rof ac^ sSj"i°!ir '""i' «Pecta«5's 
>deas for implementation of our^alf aSd*^L;Sa1r-„,"|/J- ZPlrofr^^Z 

Counci^lyaorth'rL^^rin^tr^^?^^^^^^ llrr "I'l: '-tructional 
P«;t ye changes throughout Ihe dlstri^E as a ?es2 i J «e n,any 

council meetings. " a result of our instructional 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO: 
FROM: 



Objective 1 



ou? ™™°af SThiglf s^''' 'e^-ithln all areas of 

which will includes scnool. We «11 develop a three-year plan 

- b: Sd'naliS^o'f 'L'^SriSlSln^f -"col 
with the Middle sSoS science 

selected couSs ISJ^ ^"^'^^ specific tests for 

DsvelopneS^n-buSet SeTS S?'" 1" 
of the three years ' irtanent our goals for each 

grSs r: Jnje1'1he°"SeS^Si:^^%1/-'-l- -"es 



D. 



F. 



Objective 2 



Wa plS S^^^?t='?L'k%°SSXr1s^„'^ttiT??''? ^"-''-ly- 
A. Ihe high school newslMter Sin I following ways: 

stuteCs each mo^iS^i"'^.'* " ^"^"'^ °' 'he 

^nT ""^1- *° distlHt'^ewsletter each 

C. Articles will appear regularly in thp 
regarding stuctent achievement J«^, 
positive opportunities fS^^^denS ""^ 

SSLS;^??h'Se^pSTc\'S '^^""""^ ^^-^ -«-ts to- 
making process at^e'hlgrsJhooU '"""'"^ ^"^^^ 

Objective 3 

learnpgliii"^ - oTstSs^^^^ S^^- ^^e,uate 
A. Ask the School Board to provlde^dStioo^ 

building/grounds in,proveSent proj^L "'^"^^ '° ^""^ 
Monitor SturJonh .•_ f^'^^* 



B. 

C. jsk^for ano-^r portable classroaj so that our "floating.. 



aSr?ea1SlS„'deTh"a1 f 'f' "^"-V^ to 

am-ironment. ^ ^"'^ ^"^ "^'^Iv educational 



''^ for a el^entary 
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B 



Objective 4 

- «iU «o.. to ins^e , ^ut. eduction ,or out st^ents 

Minimizing, daily interrootio^ -i^.?^ -^"^ '^is time. 
W6 have aLost elSS'^eaX 

announcements over the intS^iJ^ releases for sports and 
been developed in sSh a S^f Sat ^^^^ ^^^^ ^1=° 

each class rather than a ^LT^r^dTJ''''''''^^ ^'^^^ 
Making sure each hiS sJho^fadS?? ^ ^""^^ ^^^^s- 
classroan observing teSj^ JfoSsgf ^he 
conferencing with teachers ""^^^^^^ the classrocra 
Introducing the elements of f p m <? 

Our administrators and neer oLnh^' faculty, 
instrunents with seStS^LSrs of^oL"^^"^v,'^^ ^' ^' ^ 
Focusing our in-service at^^J^ u T ^^^^chxng staff, 
of curriculan. ^^^h school to 'die dovelopnent 
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Present: 



anc] 

Instructional Councils 



reviewed their minutes from the District 



Much time was spent disnnQc-nrr ^. 

to be develoj«a%' Vw^l^sf "^el 

The high school will use the di«?hr,v*. « • , 

^"f^^^l™ in all s^S^ areal?'"''"^'^ "^^J ""^ the process of 

the directions in his mano^'^^^ '''^ r^ariing claritication of 

SSrfc?a°^^^^^^ fo^li^-\^,^i^^^ ^^-^^ -acher.s " 

Btiploi.^s shall not be requiSd to atSS n,°" Evening Meetings - 

per year (pta functions,Xn hoSe^ """^ ^2) evening meet ingl 

such meetings are uniqu^ tf Sie Sar^fni ^T^"^ "'^^ings/etc.) Sless 
contract is agreed to:" m Sve onl! ^ understood- when ?he basii 
and that is our open hous^ ^"^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ "'^ting a year at thrLgh schol 

^iHiH!an_jBeDartaent Members nf r«™«,-*.^ 

' — '"•en^^ers of Ccxntnit*-^ to be askgd 



Math 



Writing 



Science 
Other items of Concern: 



a. 
b. 
c. 



d. 



f. 

g. 

h. 
i. 



Good memo from r*iirrar-/^,-„« 

f'^nS Jf^f^'"' construction: 
1. Unhealthy competition between classes 

.In^riS olhS ^^Sc?r"' - teacher 

shouldn'tbe changed iMa-tem tradition that 

Sileg'SdiS t=?L^2„te^"?„To;r'^*" 

reduced; aevoted to float construction should be 

5it1ve^^o%Kion' ^tf '""^ competition, more 

will be made. '^"^^ 3^^^ pemission before a change 

teWcSnSS schSulSr °' ^"^f g"' course objectives, etc./ 



2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 



APPENDIX E 
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ERIC 



staff Assessment Questionnaire 



AVERAGE SCORE POR STRONG LEADERSHIP (19...Questions) 



* 



1986 1987 • 

Number of Respondents 37 

Average -,0 

3.39 3,60 

STRONG LEADERSHIP QUESTIONS 

^/SSS^Sf acMfveSSr "'^^---^ oo.c.rnln, Instm 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree n 

Agree 54 

Undecided 5 

Disagree 24 

Strongly Disagree 5 



30 
41 
11 
19 
0 



17. Teachers in my school turn to the principal with instrv 
concerns or problems. ^-^psx wx-cn insm 



1986 1>87 
Number of Respondents 37 

Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree n 

Agree 43 

Undecided 27 

Disagree le 

Strongly Disagree 3 



30 
46 
16 
5 
3 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



STRONG LEADERSHIP QUESTIONS (Continued) 

perfor^an?;! frequent feedback regarding my 

• 1986 . 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree 5 3 

27 



Agree 22 

Undecided 19 

Disagree 43 

Strongly Disagree n 



14 
35 
22 



29. The principal assists faculty in interpreting test r 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree 3 0 

Agree 24 30 

Undecided 30 35 

Disagree 33 35 

Strongly Disagree 5 0 

'^'^* slhool'''^^^''' important instructional resource 

1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 5 xi 

Agrt-'j 43 41 

Undecided 19 27 

Disagree 27 19 

Strongly Disagree 5 3 
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•staff Assessment Questionnaire 



STRONG LEADERSHIP QUESTIONS (Continued) 

flculiyf^^^ ProjTJotes staff development activities for 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 30 

Agree 51 



37 



43 
41 



Undecided 8 3 



Disagree 5 
Strongly Disagree 5 



8 
5 



49. My principal communicates clearly to me regardina 
instructional matters. j-^yajraxng 



1986 1987 
Number of Re.s,pondents 37 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree ig 

Agree 41 

Undecided 19 

Disagree 22 

Strongly Disagree 3 



37 



14 
54 
14 
14 
5 



%st^Ttion] ^^^^^^^^^^ to discuss matters dealing 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree 8 19 

Agree 49 49 



Undecided 



22 8 



Disagree 14 19 

Strongly Disagree 8 5 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



STRONG LEADERSHIP QUESTIONS (Continued) 

sifS^f^r -.courages the use of different instructional 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



1986 1987 
37 36 



Strongly Agree 24 

Agree 59 

Undecided a 

Disagree 3 

Strongly Disagree 0 



42 
50 
8 
0 
0 



60. My principal ^oblll.es support to help achieve .cade^ic goals. 

1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



37 37 



Strongly Agree 5 14 

Agree 57 57 



Undecided 
Disagree "3 



27 22 
8 



Strongly Disagree 3 q 

pilTtlli°"' ^^""''^^ i-'P^-ed instructional 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



37 37 



Strongly Agree 3 

Agree 59 

Undecided 24 

Disagree 14 

Strongly Disagree q 



8 
57 
30 
5 
0 



staff Assessment Questionnaire 



STRONG LEADERSHIP QUESTIONS (Continued) 

66. My principal ntakes frequent classroom observations . 



68. 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



1986 1987 
37 36 



Strongly Agree o 3 

Agree 24 28 

Undecided 14 q 

Disagree 41 42 



Strongly Disagree 22 19 

«y principal i. kncU^g^ie about Instructional resource. 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



1986 1987 



37 37 



Strongly Agree 5 

Agree 52 

Undecided 27 

Disagree 5 

Strongly Disagree q 



16 
70 
11 

5 0 
3 



Z tiicti^nf.'' --luatio^ Of .y performance Helps .e i.nr.vo 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



1986 1987 
37 37 



Strongly Agree iq 



22 



Agree 57 3 

Undecided ig 34 

Disaaree 5 J. 

Strongly Disagree 5 5 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



STRONG LEADEy-SHlP QUESTIONS (Continuecl) 

73. My pi-'incipal is a strong instructional leader. 

1£86 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 

Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 3 



26 



Agree 41 39 

33 



Undecidea 35 



Disagree 19 n 

Strongly Disagree 3 3 

76. My principal is an active participant in staff development. 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree is 



37 



38 



Agree 59 49 

Undecided 14 3 



Disagree q 
Strongly Disagree 3 



5 
0 



1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 3^ 

Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 8 xi 

51 



Agree 45 

Undecided 14 

Disagree 30 

Strongly Disagree 3 



11 
24 
3 



Er|c . . 03 



staff Assessment Questionnaire 



STRONG LEADERSHIP QUESTIONS (Continued) 

pLSS "'^^"^^ -..u.lcated criteria for jua.in, .y 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree le 24 

Agree 51 49 

Undecided 19 14 

Disagree 14 5 

Strongly Disagree 0 8 



fLKf"'''^^^-' ^^^'"'^'^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^i^ion Of p^hat our school is all 

1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 37 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 


3 


14 


Agree 


49 


62 


Undecided 


27 


19 


Disagree 


22 


5 


Strongly Disagree 


0 


0 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



AVERAGE SCORE FOR DEDICATED STAFF (13 Questions) 



* 



Number of Respondents 
Average 



1986 1987 

37 37 
3.68 2.84 



DEDICATED STAFF QUESTIONS 

4. No challenge is too tough for our staff. 



Number of Respondents 
-Percentage who: 



1986 1987 
37 



Strongly Agree 14 
Agree 27 
Undecided 27 



36 



6 
53 



Disagree 32 J! 

strongly Disagree 0 



3 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



1936 1987 
37 37 



Strongly Agree 27 

Agree 57 

Undecided 5 

Disagree n 

Strongly Disagree 0 



32 
54 
8 
3 
3 
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staff. Assessment Questionnaire 



DEDICATED STAFF QUESTIONS (Continued) 

27. our staff holds itself to the highest professional standards. 

1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



40 



37 37 



Strongly Agree 3 5 

Agree 57 59 



Undecided le 



16 



Disagree 22 16 

Strongly Disagree 3 3 

30. we are committed to working together as a faculty. 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree n 



37 



8 



Agree 54 §2 

Undecided n 



Disagree 24 14 

Strongly Disagree 0 3 



1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 ^7 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 5 ^4 

Agree 75 59 

Undecided 14 15 

Disagree 3 2.I 

Strongly Disagree 3 q 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



DEDICATED STAFF QUESTIONS (Continued) 

51. Staff in our building have a great deal of trust. 



1986 19S7 
Number of Respondents 37 

Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree s 

Agree 54 

Undecided 15 

Disagree ig 

Strongly Disagree 5 



14 
49 

0 
8 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree n 



37 



27 



Agree 57 5^ 



Undecided 19 
Disagree 



16 

^ 11 3 

Strongly Disagree 3 3 

70. The district can count on us to give our best. 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 24 



36 



33 



Agree 68 56 

Undecioed 5 g 

Disagree 3 g 

Strongly Disagree 0 3 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



DEDICATED STAFF QUESTIONS (Continued) 

75. ntaff in our school are proud of what they do, 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 

Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree 19 

Agree 54 

Undecided 24 

Disagree 3 

Strongly Disagree 0 



27 
68 
3 
3 
0 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



1986 1987 
37 37 



Strongly Agree 14 

Agree 70 

Undecided xi 

Disagree s 

Strongly Disagree q 



27 
68 
0 
5 
0 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree I6 

Agree 73 

Undecided 5 

Disagree 5 

Strongly Disagree 0 



37 



27 
65 
5 
3 
0 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



DEDICATED STAPP QUESTIONS (Continued) 

82. Whatever it takes, people in our building solve probleins. 





1986 


1987 


Number of Respondents 


37 


37 


Percentage who: 






Strongly Agree 


3 


8 


Agree 


46 


54 


Undecided 


27 


16 


Disagree 


24 


19 


Strongly Disagree 


0 


3 



* It-T'iteiiJ:^^^ bunding are willing to help out wherever they 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 35 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agre3 3 



37 



16 



Agree 73 g2 

Undecided 14 

Disagree 6 5 

Scrongly Disagree 0 0 
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ERIC 



staff Assessment Questionnaire 



AVERAGE SCORE FOR HIGH EXPECTATIONS (11 Questions)* 



Number of Respondents 
Average 

HIGH EXPECTATIONS QUESTIONS 
2 



1986 1987 

37 37 
3.30 3.35 



>T ^ 1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 ~TZ 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 3 ■ 

Agree 45 

Undecided 14 

Disagree 30 35 

Strongly Disagree 3 



5 
43 
19 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 

Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree 5 

Agree 19 

Undecided 14 

Disagree 49 

Strongly Disagree 14 



19 
27 
5 
38 
11 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



HIGH EXPECTATIONS QUESTIONS (Continued) 

1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 35 37 

Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 5 



19 

Agree 53 57 

Undecided n 3 

Disagree 17 22 

0 



Strongly Disagree s 



To^mTsil/ih7ttf^°°'- S^;^^^^^^^ ^^^ieve most students are ai^Ie 
CO master the basic reading/math skills. 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree s 



37 



14 



Agree 54 54 

Undecided 8 I6 

Disagree 22 14 



Strongly Disagree q 3 

26. I expect that most students in my school will perform above 
national average in academic achievement. 



1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 37 
I arcentage who : 

Strongly Agree 0 3 

Agree 19 30 

Undecided 19 n 

Disagree 51 49 

Strongly Disagree n 3 



staff Assessment Questionnaire 



HIGH EXPECTATIONS QUESTIONS (Continued) 

tT/'/n/ii f,i7yttT'''' ^^-^ -^--^ 

1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 5 s 

Agree 24 27 

Undecided 22 22 

Disagree 41 32 

Strongly Disagree s 11 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 5 

Agree 59 

Undecided 27 

Disagree 5 

Strongly Disagree 3 



37 



14 
51 
27 
8 
0 



57. Most of my students will show at least one year's arowth in 

academic achievement this year. growth in 

1986 1987 

Number of ReapondentT "37 35 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree q 3 

P.gree 54 42 

Undecided 30 36 

Disagree 5 14 

Strongly Disagree 3 g 
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staff Assessment Qu'istionnaire 



HIGH EXPECTATIONS QUESTIONS (Continued) 

64. Tha academic ability of students in my school ccmnares 
favorably with students in other schohls ""^^P^^^^ 



ERIC 



1386 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 

Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree 3 

Agree 57 

Undecided 24 

Disagree n 

Strongly Disagree 5 



22 
43 
16 
19 
0 



LwSn?7 students in my school will perform h 

national av&rage in academic achievement, 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 



w the 



Percertage who: 



Strongly Agree 5 

Agree 19 

Undecided 14 

Disagree 57 



37 



3 
19 
16 
54 



Strongly Disagree 5 g 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 5 



37 



19 



Agree 89 57 

Undecided 5 8 

Disagree 0 n 

5 



Strongly Disagree 0 
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staff Assessment: Questionnaire 



AVERAGE SCORE POR FREQUENT MONITORING (7 Questions) 



* 



1986 1 987 

Number of Respondents 37 ^7 

"^^^^^^^ 3.15 3.35 

FREQUENT MONITORING QUESTIONS 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree 
Strongly Disagree 



1986 1987 
37 37 



5 


14 


35 


24 


46 


35 


14 


24 


0 


3 



18. Student assecsment information (such as criterinn ^^-f 

tests skill checklists, etc) is used reSlfwS ^^^''^''''^^ 
spec.f.c stuaen. feedback and^plan^a^pro^SaJe'LsJr^^S^. 

1986 ■ 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 5 

Agree 32 

Undecided 30 

Disagree 30 

Strongly Disagree 3 



37 



8 
51 
24 
16 

0 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



FREQUENT MONITORING QUES(PIONS (Continued) 

ini/^iili'nli l^ttril'.' "^^"^^^ -^-^es In the 



34. 



1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 37 

Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 3 q 

Agree 11 30 

Undecided 41 32 

Disagree 41 35 

Strongly Disagree 5 3 

Multiple assessment methods are used to assess student 
progress in basic skills (e.g., criterio^-rl?L-e^ced tests 
work samples, mastery checklists, etc.), ''^''^^■"^^^ ^^^^^s. 



1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 37 

Percentage v;ho: 

Strongly Agree 3 q 

Agree 41 41 

Undecided 43 32 

Disagree 11 19 

Strongly Disagree 3 0 

^1^ ^""^^f-^ frequently assess the progress of 
students m basic skills. 

1986 1987 
37 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 5 



14 



Agree 46 62 

Undecided 35 5 



Disagree 11 
Strongly Disagree 3 
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19 
0 



staff Assessment Questionnaire 



FREQUENT MONITORING QUESTIONS (Continued) 

„ ^ ^986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree n 

Agree 49 

Undecided 24 

Disagree 14 

Strongly Disagree 3 



37 



8 

57 
19 
14 
3 



plUi^'liZ,tf. ^^'^'^ *° instructional 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage v;ho: 



37 



Strongly Agree 0 

Agree 24 

Undecided 35 

Disagree 35 

Strongly Disagree 5 



8 
32 
32 
27 

0 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



AVERAGE SCORE FOR EARLY IDENTIFICATION (4 Questions,"* 

1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 37 



Average 



EARLY IDENTIFICATION QUESTIONS 



3.49 3.85 



20-.. My school has effective programs for students who are Jji- need 
of remediation, -"^F^" 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree 


14 


30 


Agree 


46 


51 


Undecided 


16 


11 


Disagree 


16 


t) 


Strongly Disagree 


8 


0 



"Lrsp^ciafllfSg^^LKr"""" i^-tlfyi.j students 



1986 1987 



Number' of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 3 

Agree 57 

Undecided 24 

Disagree I6 

Strongly Disagree 0 



37 



24 
43 
16 
16 
0 



ERIC 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



AVERAGE SCORE FOR EARLY IDENTIFICATION (4 Questions) 



1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 37 



Average 



EARLY IDENTIFICATION QUESTIONS 



3.49 3.85 



20. My school has effective programs for students who are in need 
of remediation. 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree 14 30 

Agree 46 51 

Undecided 16 11 

Disagree le q 



Strongly Disagree 8 0 

v?^r^n2i-^r7^-^^^^^^''^ P^^''^^^^^^ for identifying students 
with special learning needs. 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 3 

Agree 57 

Undecided 24 

Disagree 16 

Strongly Disagree 0 



37 



24 
43 
16 
16 
0 
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ire 



EARLY IDENTIFICATION QUESTIONS (Continued) 

nLd?°°' responsive to students .ith special learning 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 5 
Agree 75 



37 



16 
73 



Undecided n 3 



Disagree 8 
Strongly Disagree 0 



3 
0 



61. Students p/ith special learning needs in mv class ar^ nr^i- 
recezvxng the instructional program they leed 

rr I. ^ 1986 1987 

Number of Respondents "37" 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 0 
■Agree 32 



37 



3 
19 



Undecided 22 22 

Disagree 35 41 

Strongly Disagree n ig 



08 



staff Assessment Questionnaire 



AVERAGE SCORE FOR POSITIVE LEARNING CLIMATE (22 Questions) 



« ^ 1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 



Average 3 42 

POSITIVE LEARNING CLIMATE QUESTIONS 
1 



37 
3.64 



ftluLi''r.7 ^""^ ^^illing to listen to the ideas and 

feelings of others, even when they disagree. 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree 
Strongly Disagree 

3. Students cut a lot of classes. 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 

Percentage who: 



37 


37 


14 


27 


73 


65 


8 


5 


5 


3 


0 


0 



37 



Strongly Agree le " 22 

Agree 43 33 

Undecided 14 14 

Disagree 24 30 

Strongly Disagree 3 3 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



POSITIVE LEARNING CLIMATE QUESTIONS (Continued) 
13. Vandalism is a problem in my school. 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 3 

Agree 51 

Undecided q 

Disagree 32 

Strongly Disagree 5 



37 



3 
38 
11 
38 
11 



19. Teachers knovr and treat students as individuals. 



Number of Respondents ^^^^ 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 14 



37 



41 



Agree 68 54 

Undecided n 5 



Disagree 8 
Strongly Disagree 0 



0 
0 



21. I vrould transfer to another school if I could. 

1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 ^6 

Percentage v/ho: 

Strongly Agree 5 3 

Agree 8 n 

22 
14 
50 



Undecided 27 
Disagree 32 
Strongly Disagree 27 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



POSITIVE LEARNING CLIMATE QUESTIONS (Continued) 

36. Drug and alcohol abuse are problems in thi.s school. 

XT . 1936 1987 

Number of Respondents 



ERIC 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 59 

Agree 35 59 

Undecided 0 8 

Disagree 5 

Strongly Disagree 0 



37 



32 



0 
0 



38. My principal is an effective disciplinarian. 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 

Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree ig 

Agree 49 

Undecided 19 

Disagree 14 g 

Strongly Disagree 3 3 



37 



27 
46 
19 



41. ^J-somi-^e is fair and related tc violations of agreed-upon 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



1986 1987 
37 37 



Strongly Agree 15 

Agree 68 

Undecided 5 

Disagree 3 

Strongly Disagree 3 



30 
54 
11 
3 
3 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



POSITIVE LEARNING CLIMATE QUESTIONS (Continued) 
43. Stealing is a problem in this school, 

1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 19 5 

Agree 42 30 

Undecided 19 22 

Disagree le 30 

Strongly Disagree 3 ^4 



45. A positive feelinj permeates this school, 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 5 



Undecided 22 
Disagree 22 



37 



11 



Agree 45 62 

24 



3 
0 



Strongly Disagree 5 

ft'^hSlSo?."'" "^"^'y °' e.tr.currla.lar activities 

1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 19 22 

Agree 62 46 

Undecided 5 3 

Disagree 8 22 

Strongly Disagree 5 3 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



POSITIVE LEARNING CLIMATE QUESTIONS (Continued) 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree 


16 


27 


Agree 


73 


59 


Undecided 


8 


11 


Disagree 


3 


3 


Strongly Disagree 


0 


0 



54* I enjoy working at this school. 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree 30 43 

Agree 59 49 

Undecided 8 5 

Disagree 3 q 

Strongly Disagree 0 3 

56. Student behavior is generally positive at my school. 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 3 



36 



11 



Agree • 65 61 

Undecided 14 19 



Disagree 16 
Strongly Disagree 3 



8 
0 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



POSITIVE LEARNING CLIMATE QUESTIONS (Continued) 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 3. 

Agree 68 

Undecided 14 

Disagree 3 



37 



14 
76 
8 



0 



Strongly Disagree 3 3 



72. Students in my school abide by school rules. 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 5 
Agree 54 
Undecided 22 



37 



5 
51 
19 



Disagree le 24 

0 



Strongly Disagree 3 
74. My school building is neat, bright, clean and comfortable. 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree 
Strongly Disagree 



1986 1987 



37 


37 


14 


19 


68 


38 


8 


19 


8 


16 


3 


8 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



POSITIVE LEARNING CLIMATE QUESTIONS (Continued) 

fcw!"^ --""ty an Issue in n^y 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 3 

Agree 41 49 

Undecided I6 14 

Disagree 41 

Strongly Disagree 0 



37 



8 



30 
0 



80. This school makes students enthusiastic about learning. 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 5 



1986 1987 



36 



3 



Agree 24 31 

53 



Undecided 46 
Disagree 22 
Strongly Disagree 3 



14 
0 



83. I feel there are procedures open to me to ao to ^ hirru 
authority if a decision has bLn made that^setms unfl^Vi 



1986 ^ 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 19 

Agree 68 

Undecided 5 

Disagree 5 

Strongly Disagree 3 



I/O 



37 



27 
59 
11 
3 
0 



staff Assessment Questionnaire 



POSITIVE LEARNING CLIMATE QUESTIONS (Continued) 

^Jiu^r,'' -^-I generally ple.sant an, 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree s 

Agree 73 

Undecided 5 

Disagree 14 

Strongly Disagree 0 



37 



19 
59 
8 
5 
8 



92. Problems in this school are recognised and worked on. 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree q ^7 

Agree 65 go 

Undecided n 3 

Disagree 14 - 

Strongly Disagree 3 J 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



AVERAGE SCORE FOR CURRICULUM CONTINUITY (5 Questions) 



* 



1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 3^ 

Average ^ 

3.35 3.50 



CURRICULUM CONTINUITY QUESTIONS 

5. District^adopted te::tbooks guide my planni:ng of instruction. 

„ ^ 1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 36 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 6 

Agree 33 

Undeciced n 

Disagree 25 

Strongly Disagree 25 



37 



11 
35 
16 
22 
16 



7. J teach basically the same content that is *-auaht iy. r.*.u 
classes at the same grade or same course in my school. 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 35 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 3 

Agree 49 

Undecided 17 

Disagree 14 

Strongly Disagree 17 



36 



19 
42 
11 
14 
14 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



CCRRICULUM CONTINUITY QUESTIONS (Continued) 

1986 1 987 
Number of Respondents 37 



90 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 30 



37 



24 



Agree 62 €8 

8 



Undecided 5 
Disagree 0 



Strongly Disagree 3 

inJtJuctiSnf"''''^"'" documents guide my .planning of 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



36 



Strongly Agree 0 3 

36 



Agree 43 

Undecided 14 

Disagree 38 

Strongly Disagree s 



28 
31 
3 



. What I teach in my class builds upon the content rf rhc „ ^ 
or course that precedes it, convent cf the grade 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage v;ho: 

Strongly Agree 16 

Agree 59 

Undecided 14 

Disagree 11 



37 



16 
65 
8 
5 



Strongly Disagree 0 5 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



AVERAGE SCORE FOR MULTICULTURAL (9 Questions) 



* 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Average 2.96 



37 
3.41 



MULTICULTURAL QUESTIONS 

6. our School provides its students vrith a strong multiethnic 
multxcultural education. ^ muj.uxej:nnzc 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 0 

Agree 30 

Undecided 27 

Disagree 30 

Strongly Disagree 14 



37 



8 
51 
19 
14 

8 



16. The curriculum of our school is multiethnic and 
multicultural. 



1986 1987 

Number of Respondents 37 35 

Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 0 

Agree 35 

Undecided 24 

Disagree 32 

Strongly Disagree 8 



6 
39 
31 
25 

0 
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staff Assessment Questionnf»i 



MULTICULTURAL QUESTIONS " (Continued) 

TtLTc'Tni'k^^^^^^^^^ ^-^^ructlonal materials for 



Number of Respondents 
Percentage who: 



1986 198 7 
37 37 



Strongly Agree o 

Agree 24 

Undecided 3 0 

Disagree 32 



0 

32 
46 
16 



Strongly Disagree 14 5 

„ ^ 1986 1987 

Number of Respondents "37 



Percentage who; 



Strongly Agree 5 



37 



11 



Agree 49 .g 

undecided ig H 

Disagree 19 

Strongly Disagree n 5 



Number of Respondents 
Pe-centage who: 



1986 1987 
37 37 



Strongly Agree 3 - 

Agree 24 ac 

Undecided 35 

Disagree 24 i? 

Strongly Disagree 14 ^ 
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staff Assessment Questionnaire 



MULTICULTURAL QUESTIONS (Continued) 



°* school are sensitive to ethnic and 
cultural dxfferences. 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree 


5 


22 


Agree 


59 


59 


Undecided 


16 


14 


Disagree 


14 


3 


Strongly Disagree 


5 


3 



86. The teaching styles in our school are sensitive to the ethnic 
and cultural diversity of our students. 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 



37 



Strongly Agree 


3 


8 


Agree 


27 


41 


Undecided 


38 


30 


Disagree 


24 


19 


Strongly Disagree 


8 


3 



88 • The atmosphere of our school is responsive to cultural 
ethnic and language differences. ' 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 37 



Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 0 s 

Agree 35 59 

Undecided 30 22 

Disagree 27 3 

Strongly Disagree 8 3 

1x1 



staff Assessment Questionnaire 



MULTICULTURAL QUESTIONS (Continued) 



36 



Number of Respondents ^ ^^^^ 

Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree 
Strongly Disagree 



6 


6 


42 


53 


28 


31 


14 


8 


11 


3 



staff Assessmen-c Questionnaire 



AVERAGE SCORE FOR SEX EQUITY (4 Questions)* 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 



37 



^^^^^g^ 3.59 4.02 

SEX EQUITY QUESTIONS 

9. Staff members of our school are sensitive to the needs anrJ 
concerns of both sexes. neeas ana 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 11 



37 



30 



Agree 59 51 



Undecided 3 



11 



Disagree 14 s 



Strongly Disagree 14 



0 



10. staff members of our school have the same expectations of 
academxc achievement for both female and mall students. 



1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 37 

Percentage who: 



24 



Strongly Agree 11 

Agree 68 62 

11 



Undecided 14 
Disagree 5 
Strongly Disagree 3 



3 
0 



staff Assessment Questionnaire 



SEX EQUITY QUESTIONS (Cohtinued) 

33. The teaching styles in our school ^r-a 

and concerns of both seTes sensitxvo to the needs 

1986 1987 
Number of Respondents 37 



Percentage who: 



Strongly Agree 3 

Agree 62 

Undecided 14 

Disagree 16 

Strongly Disagree 5 



37 



11 
70 
16 
3 
0 



89. Procedures used to motivate students are fair to both sexes. 

1986 1987 



Number of Respondents 37 
Percentage who: 

Strongly Agree 5 

Agree 70 

Undecided 16 

Disagree 5 

Strongly Disagree 3 



37 



16 
70 
11 
3 
0 
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APPENDIX F 



November 26, 1986 



To: 

From: 

RE: University of Washington Study: Current Status 

JevTved^th^lL'Trom'hnir'.'''^'" ''""'^ '^^'^ has 

at JhP ! tne survey results and what was developed 

nLi. . A . . /etreat. With that in mind, a vision statement 
goals and strategies are being developed. All of these thinaf 
have been identified and written down, bui the need for clarification 
H2"'f\°"'i5"^ ^^'^ '^^Pt them from L?ng in finarSm al this 

time. I would expect them to be finalized within ?henexS two Seeks. 

Our vision statement currently looks like this: 

while developing the basic skills neces.sary for a produc?ive life 

The number one priority for our time, energy and money will b° the de- 

ba i-r.'i;?i?^ and effective core cu^riculum g^ou ded in Jhe 

basic skills of reading, writing, listening and thinking 

m'a^es'tha/IlL* ^"'"'^e is enhanced through teaching tech- 

skins. * "''^ ""''^^""^ m^ntU in the basic 

estah?.ihIJ f^^i^cular that we were not aware of. Several strategies were 

is bl?ng ed bv ^ the information that was gathered. The groip 

^ ^ -^"^ and racilitated by myself. 



To: 

RE: U of W Study: Current Status - page 2 



Our product wi 1 include a "Master Plan" identifying our vision statement. 

^r:^^9ies, whom is in charge of each activity and JrJjected da?es 
InJ to^^^^-d these goals will be reviewed at the 

end of the year and a new set established for 1987-88 
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December 12, 1986 



To: Staff 
From: 

RE: Vision Statement 1986-87 



We have spent considerable time and effort developing a vision 
statement. I believe it is time to bring this portion of our 
improvement process to closure. There have been many good ideas 
generated and I have kept all of them. Our statement will be ud 
for review in the fall of 1987. ^ 

Our next task will be to organize and prioritize the strategies 
you have suggested. These strategies will help us focus on 
things we feel should be done at this time to make Migh 
an even more effective learning establishment. 

Please place the attached statement in a place that is accessible 
and visible. The students statement is forth comina. 



attachment 
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SCHOOL VISION STATEMENT 
1986-87 



It IS the purpose of the staff at High School to creat a learning 
environment that allows all students an opportunity to experience 
success whil« developing the skills necessary for a productive life. 

The number one priority for our time, energy and money will be the 
development of a strong and effective core curriculum grounded in 
the basic skills of reading, writing, arithmetic, listening and 
thinking. ^ 

We believe that a student's self image is enhanced through teaching 
techniques that result in each student reaching his/lier potential in 
Dasic Skills as well as the challenge to creatively think and 
strive toward higher level learning. 



Note: We have placed an emphasis on self-image. Positive self-image 
that IS derived from a supportive, challenging environment where the 
student as an individual feels self-worth. It doesn't come from lust 
talk, but from a commitment generated by attitudes of those around- • 
us. Success breeds success. 

We also believe that a sound mind and sound body go hand in hand. Good 
health is a holistic concept that is generated from the inside out. 

And finally, we believe that every part of our curriculum has value 
and IS meaningtul to our students. We are constantly evaluating it in 
terms of relevance and effectiveness. The basic concepts of learning 
we believe to be true should permeate the entire scope of our program 
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The Task Force of High School -i.k 4 

The purposes of the Task Force include: 

Sni?? as" rZW' '''''''''' ^^^-1 ^nd 

^' tlllV^^^u "'^^ identification of problems exper- 
ia?t?cinat?nT? P^°Pl?'/"d by the co^SnilJ 1^5'' 
SS^nJI^S?"^ " ?P^''-^3l prograwning designed to 
promote the solutions to those problems. 

'th\"» ^^c^ *° -warding 
t l%f.V.^irTT^^^^^ ^ student must adhere 

P?S ^^\1v nq mSsi bp"'w??r"\*^ P^°?»'^"'S Which Xus on 

about prob eiS^i^-^h nee?s a IV^ °P'"^^ f ^ ''^""tly 

that course work in Jrhnoi • -^^^ '""s* demonstrate 

passiS^g^lderin al? M«cl' ^"'P^r^^nt by maintaining 

and peopU i„ addressing school'L cSfty pJSbfe^f"" 

aSSsI'presen'" S 'SaliSl.TJ'"' alcohol 
present to tSmselves frd ™I ^IJi""^ conmunity, and desires to 
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and participation in various field trips throughout the 
year. Each Monday, every Task Force member will check 
In with the club president and indicate whether or not 
he or she has honored his or her conmlttment to remain 
straight. Every member who indicates that he/she 
remained straight between 12/1 and 12/19 will get to 
participate in- a pizza lunch on the 19th (soda pop 
provided free). Every member who can indicate that he 
or she remained straight from 12/19 through 1/5 (over 
the holidays), will be invited to participate in a 
]?J t?. School. Alternative parties 

Will be provided for task Force members on New Year's 
tve. Other rewards and alternatives will be identified 
as the year goes on. 

If -a. member breaks the "no use" policy of the Task Force 
more than once, they will be encouraged to seek some 
assistance, and will be suspended from Task Force mem- 
bership. 

Regarding classroom performance, if a student fails a class, he or she 
will.-be given until the following mid-term to raise the failing grade to 
a passing one. If this is not accomplished, the member will be sus- 
pended from participation on the Task Force. 



STUDENT VISION STATFMFNT 



Our purpose in High School is to provide an enjoyable ^^Rn^nhc^yc « 
students and faculty.. while spending our years'he?e at 'ni^h'pr^^^^^^^^ 
for our future education. * nrepanng 

What's Our Purpose here at 

1. Win State Championship in Football & Basketball (sports) 

2. Higher education ' 

3. Graduate with highest possible GPA 

4. Make friends - social life 

5. Increase our knowledge 

6. Get rid of drugs and alcohol here 

7. Prepare people for life 

8. Go out with members of the opposite sex 

9. Staff involvement with activities 

It cSSi^??jS'""*'°" """" "^'^ ^'"^'"«) 

12. Curriculum change to place students 

Our purpose here at High School is to provide a positive environment for 

} c!nJ;^.^3'^J°-'-l^'r?^°P?'"* ^"^ 9^°^^*'^ °^ the individSrthJ^ugTpositfJe 
foculty and administration involvement and communicstion with the itudent b^dy. 

Purpose ' 

1. To go to college 

2. To stay out of trouble 

3. Socialize 

4. Get job at the Hill 

5. Extra-curricular activities 

6. Gain self-esteem 

7. To become a socially well-rounded person 

8. Learn to be independent 

9. Gain a wide variety of knowledge 

10. Responsibility 

11. How to manage your life 

12. Career training 

Improvement 

1. Motivated student body 

2. Equal recognition (clubs and sports) 

3. More participation 

4. Revise daily schedules 

5. Lunches (salad bar) 

6. Parking (more) 

7. Lockers 

8. Designate smoking area 



ERIC 
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Student Vision Statement • continued 
Reasons for School 



1. Education 

2. Set example for community 

3. Socialize , 

4. Responsibilities 

5. Career success 

6. Motivation and involvement of everyone 
7* Community rules in the schools 

8. To have fun 



Concerns 

!• Drug and alcohol - too much 

2, P.O. A. restrictions too tough 

3, Self im,age not good among students - people ignored 

4, Positive 'learning environment needed 

5, Longer lunch and breaks. Meeting day schedule always. 

6, More classes to match student's ability. 
1. Classroom expectations unfair 

8. More pride 

9, Attendance 



Other Reasons for School 

!• Win sports championship 

2, Higher education 

3, Social life 

4, To learn to work with people 

5, To go out with members of opposite sex 

6, M.A.G.I.C. 

7, More communication 

8, Keep people off the street 

9, To pursue knowledge in specific areas 



In o 

. ER?C 




r,. ... ^HIGH SCHOOL 
BUILDING IMPROVEiVlEMT 
INSERVICE 

September 24, 1987 



Procedur es 
1. 



uTSr-^i?iof Statement/Goals/Objectives 

2. Review baseline data survey sheets from 
University of Washington Study (1:10 - irlo) 

^* roI^^TnT,/"^!^^ developed at summer retreat: 
Goals/Objectives for 1987-88 fl:30 - 1:45) 

4. Break into groups to: ( 45-2-45) 
a) Review Vision Statement 

D) Brainstorm Goals and Obo'eCoives for 1987-88 

5. Each group share their results (2:45 - 3:00) 

Primary ObnectiveR: 

To identify changes deemed necessary in our 
Vision Statement. 

To identify our goal (focus) for the 1987-88 
school year. °^ 

To identify specific strategies that will help 
us reach our goal and how we can evaluate if 
we've been successful. ^j-uaxe 11 



1 
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HIGH SCHOOL VISION STATEiVlENT 
1986-1987 



It is the purpose of the staff at Wah Schnnl m 

ZlTtunjlrtL"^ '^-^ -Hows al^^Uents an 

opportunity to experience success while developina the 
skills necessary for a productive life. usvsi aping the 

L^n ""hT^^ ^"■^"'^^ ^^^rgy and money 

will be the development of a strong and effective co?e 
curriculum grounded in the basic Ikills of readina 
writing, arithmetic, listening and thinking. reading, 

Zlch1na''Vr-i°^ ° ^'^''^^'''''^ se/f-/mage is enhanced through 
^^°fhing techniques that result in each student reachina 
his/her potential in basic skills as well as the chaulnae 
l^arnTnT ' """^ '^'^^-r''7eTel 



NOT^: We have placed an emphasis on self-image. Positive 
self-image that is derived from a supportive cha lenaina 
-nv^onment where the student as an individual fee^^^^^^^ 
worth It doesn't come from Just talk but frnr^ r. 

generated from the inside out. concept that is 




STUDEiMTS* 

::gh school vision statement 

1986-1987 




Our purpose as students of urr,h ^r•^. , ■ 

establish the arowth r,r.H ^ , School ,s to 

foundation for co/Zsge or oor^^r troTn'ng!^ "^"^ """^ ° 
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Report on .ligh School Improvement 
Objectives for 1986-87 



On April 30, 1987 the High School staff met to evaluate school 
improvement objectives for 1986-87. The following feedback was obtained: 




Goal: To improve the self-esteem o f students at 
develop a positive learning^ environment. 



High School and 



Objective 



.•Strategi es/Acti vi ti es " ' " - Eyal uati on/Measurement 



Students will feel 
better about their 
relationshTo with all 
staff at H.S. 



A. Each staff member 
discuss his/her 
philosophy of reinforce- 
ment and feedback to 
students so that they 
have a more clear under- 
standing of where that 
person is "coming from". 
(This sort of inter- 
action wi n be on- 
going). 

B. Staff will consciously 
monitor their frequency 
of constructive inter- 
action with students as 
individuals, with an 
emphasis on specific 
feedback or comment. 



1. Most staff felt this 

activity was accomplished 
but that it should be 
carried to 1986-88 as a 
primary objective with 
more frequent monitoring 
throughout the year. 



B. There was a concensus 
that this was done fre- 
quently. With a focu.-; 
in this area, staff went 
out of their way to make 
contacts. It was sug- 
gested that the Catalyst 
Program helps with this 
strategy and that it be 
expanded. 

It was also suggested 
that contact with students 
out of the classroom is 
beneficial and support 
concerts, plays, etc. 
means a lot to kids. 



2. Students will not 
be exposed to belit- 
tling, beratement or 
any other form of . 
degrading activity. 



- ERLC 



A. Each staff member 
throughout the school 
(Classified/Certified) 
will be accutely 
aware of student in- 
teraction in the class- 
room and hallways 
& follow disciplinary 
procedures where any 
degrading activity is 
observed. J[.^'Jf 



A. Staff feel strongly about 
this issue and feel a 
good job is being done 
to identify and remediate 
such behavior in the 
classroom. A concern was 
noted however that there 
is more of a problem in 
the haHs than we some- 
times realize. 



- 2 - 



Objective 



Strategies/Activities . Evaluation/fleasurement 



2. A. continued 



3. Students will be afforded 
an opportunity to enroll 
in a Positive Image/Goal 
Setting class. 



A, Establish a class 
within the curriculum 
that specifically deals 
with positive image & 
goal setting. 



A. It was suggested that 
an objective for 1987-88 
would be to improve our 
overall awareness of 
negative interaction that 
may occur outside the 
classroom and encourage 
students to report such 
incidents. 

A. This objective was ac- 
complished. It was agreed' 
that more student exposure 
to this type of curriculum 
would be beneficial. Per- 
haps expansion for 1987-88 
would be an extension of 
this objective. 



4. Provide staff in-service A. 
to help develop strategies 

for dealing with self-es- 
teem particularly as it 
relates to the high- 
risk type student. 

5. More "positive" progress A. 
reports will be sent home 
identifying unusual pro- 
gress or Unusual accom- 
plishment (as i.t relates 

to individual student's 
ability.) 



Make arrangements and 
set date for a facili- 
tator to make presen- 
tation. 



Send out progress re- 
ports . 



A. This objective was not 
accomplished. Options for 
a speaker for next year 
are being considered. There 
was a question as to what 
the oest time would De. 

A. This objective was ac- 
complished. It was noted 
that some students were 
in trouble when parents 
failed to note that the 
progress report they re- 
ceived was positive in 
.nature. Someone pointed 
out that progress reports 
may be sent out anytime, 
not just at mid-term. In- 
dividual computer print- 
outs are being sent out 
weekly and/or bi-monthly 
by some staff. 



6. 



A) 



ERLC 



"Other" ideas that have 
been discussed but not 
established as primary 
objectives. 

Form a group to gather 
positive ideas that are 
being used by teachers 
in other areas. 
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- 3 - 



Objective 



6.B. Re-establish a 
school paper. It 
would reinforce all 
the things that 
staff & students are 
doing at the high 
school. 



Strategi es/Acti vi ti es 



Mr. 



Evaluation/Measurement 



B. Many people support this 
idea. Mr. believes 
the English department 
should coordinate it. A 
class offering might be 
necessary. 



C) Establish student 
letters in Drama, 
Music, Honor Society. 

D) Provide additional 
counseling time to 
deal with the in- 
creasing number of 
societal pressures 
creating problems for 
kids. 



E) Increase adult contact 
by adding aides in the 
classroom. 



Miss 
Mr. 



Mr. . has sent in a 

proposal to a letter 
company. A mock-up wilT b'6 
here the middle of May. 

Counselors are having to 
spend more time on indivi- 
dual student needs. It 
was noted that a female 
in the department would 
be advantageous. More 
counseling time is still 
needed. 



. F) When disciplinary, develop 
techniques which, do not 
challenge a student's ego but 
force the student tc consider 
all of the options available 
and begin making the decisions. 
Expectations must be clearly 
defined prior to discipline. 

G) Staff will not engage in 
negative conversations 
with students about other 
staff or students, but 
rather, help solve concerns 
that are raised. 

H) High School will 
develop strategies that 
encourage peer tutoring. 
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Objective 



S t rateg i es/Ac ti vi ti es 



Eval uati on/Meas uremen t 



I) Each of us at 

High School will spend 
time with students dis-- 
cussing differences 
and diversity, and 
thereby helping students 
develop an appreciation 
of the aforementioned 
realities. 

Administrators will in- 
crease classroom obser- 
vations and provide feed- 
back to staff. 

K) Possible new traditions 
will be explored that 
promote positive climate 
and promote mental 
health. 

L) Continue and expand upon 
the spring (winter?) 
field day. Use random 
computer selection of 
students for parti cipa-- 
tion and use activities 
that allow for greater 
participation. 
Video the activities. 

M) Visit some high profile 
schools. 

N) Take time to have "ran- 
dom discussion days" 
in class. Its OK. 



?• New ideas presented at 
April 30, 1987 In-Service. 

A) Appoint or hire an academic 
coach. 

B) An objective for '87-88. 
Each staff will observe* 
twice during the year. 

(Any classroom or area in the 
distn ct). 

C. An objective for 87-88: Work 

FR?r ^" ^^^"^ ^^^y or modify 

the 12-day attendance system. 



HIGH SCHOOL 

1-5 Year Plan for School Improvement - Spring 1987 



1st Year 
1986-87 



2nd Year 
1987-88 



Goal : To improve 
the sel f-esteem 
of students 
at H.S. 



ERIC 



Re-assess in 
1987-88 



Goal : To focus 
on a cademics 
as a priority and 
increase students' 
active involvement 
in individual 
'^roor^ss 



3rd Year 
1988-89 



Re-assess in 
1988-89 



Re-assess in 

1 0P.R-Qq 



Goal : To review; 
the expectatio ns 
established in: : 
al] aspects of: : 
our program and; 
adjust as neces- 
sary. 
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4th Year 
1989-90 



5th Year 
1990-91 



Re-assess in 
1939-90 



Goal : To review 
curriculumJcniL- 
t inunv^ as de- 
partments and as 
a school with a- 
master plan 
based on priori- 
ties as an end 
result. 



HIGH SCHOOL 
School Improvement Project 
Spring 1987 



Goal 



To improve the self-esteem of students at 
learning environment 



High School and develop a positive 



Objective 



2. 
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Strateg1es/Acti vi 1 1 es 



1. 



Students will feel 
better about their 
relationshin with all 
staff at M.S. 



A. Each staff member will 
discuss his/her philoso- 
phy of reinforcement and 
feedback to students so 
that they have a more 
clear understanding 
of where that person 
is "coming from". 
(This sort of interaction 
v/ill be on-going) 



B. 



Students will not be 
exposed to belittling, 
beratement or any other 
form of degrading 
activity. 



Students will be af- 
forded an opportunity 
to enroll in a Positive 
Image/Goal Setting 
class. 



A. 



Staff will consciously 
monitor Lheir frequency 
of constructive inter- 
action with students as 
individuals, with an 
emphasis on specific 
feedback or comment. 



Each staff member through- 
out the school (Classified/ 
Certified) will be accutely 
aware of student inter- 
action in the classroom 
and hallways and follow 
disciplinary procedures 
where any degrading 
activity is observed. 



A. Establish a class within 
the curriculum that speci- 
fically deals with 
positive image and goal 
setting. 
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Eval uati on/Measurement 

Staff will be polled 
to confirm their dis- 
cussion with students 
4-30-87 



Staff will be polled 
to confirm the inouitor- 
ing.of.-.this. objective. 
4-30-87 

Results of the U. of W. 
study will be reviewed to 
check student perceptions. 
6-15-87 



Staff will bfi polled on 
frequency and resolution 
of problems. 4-30-87 

U. of W. Survey 6-15-87 



The class was established 
within the 1986-87 
schedule on a semester 
basis and will be continued 
and perhaps expanded 
in nature for 1987-88. 
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1 

Objecti ve 




Strategies/Activities 



4. Provide staff in-service " 
to help develop strategies 
for dealing with self- 
esteem particularly as it 
relates to the high-risk 
type student. 



5. More "positive" progress 
reports will be sent home- 
identifying unusual pro- 
gress or unusual 
accomplishment (as it 
relates to indf/idual 
student's abili cy.) 

6. Other ideas that have 
been discussed: 

A) Form a group to 

gather positive ideas that 
are being used by teachers 
in other areas. 

B) Re-establish a school 
paper. It would reinforce 
all the things that staff 

& students are doing at the 
high school. 

C) Establish student letters 
in Drama, Music, Honor 
Society. 

D) Provide additional counsel- 
ing time to deal with the 
increasing number of societal 
pressures creating problems 
for kids. 

E) Increase adult contact by 
adding aides in the 
classroom. 
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A. 



Make arrangements 
and set date for a 
facilitator to make 
presentation. 



A. 



Send out progress 
reports. 



Mr. 



Evaluation/Measurempnf. 



Did the in-service 
occur by June 10, 1987? 



Compare frequency of re- 
ports from one grading 
period to the next. 
11-24-86, 1-26-87, 
4-27-87, 6-15-87. 



Mr. 



Miss 
Mr. 
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Object! ve 



Strategi es/Acti vi ti es 



Evaluation/Measurement 



6. 



F) 



6) 



I) 



erJc 



continued 
Other ideas that 
been discussed: 



have 



When disciplinary, develop 
techniques which do not chal- 
lenge a student's ego but 
force the student, to consider 
all of the options available 
and begin making the 
decisions. Expectations 
must be. clearly defined 
prior to discipline. 

Staff will not engage in 
negative conversations with 
students about other staff 
or students, but rather, 
help solve concerns that 
are raised. 



H) High School will 
develop strategies that 
encourage peer tutoring. 

I) Each of us at High 
School will spend time with 
students discussing differ- 
ences and diversity, and 
thereby helping students 
develop ah appreciation of 
the aforementioned 
realities. 

J) Administrators will increase 
classroom observations and 
provide feedback to staff, 

K) Possible new traditions 

v/ill be explored that promote 
positive climate and promote 
mental health. 



Continue and expand upon the 
spring (winter?) field day. 
Use random computer selection 
of students for participation 
and use activities that allow 
for greater participation. 
Video the activities. 
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